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bject Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, minority amounted only to some 15,000 out of a total of 
range im | eek-end Review over ten millions. Of course, the Fascists do not pre- 
= tend to democracy; they contemn it. But they do, 
kable HE Government’s new Betting Bill, introduced rather oddly, pretend that the result of this poll—a 96 
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in the House of Lords on Tuesday, will spoil a 
good many people’s Easter holiday. The unco’ 
guid, to whom all gambling is a deadly sin, will not be 
satisfied. There will be consternation in Dublin and 
disturbance in the English newspaper world, and the 
dog-racing fraternity are already gnashing their teeth. 
The Bill is, in fact, an elaborate compromise. It prohibits 
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ection Mgete clubs. It legalises the totalisator on dog-racing 
ace of HiMtracks, but only for 104 days in the year. It allows small 
our « lotteries, at bazaars and so on, subject to certain safe- 
hag suards ; but it puts a complete ban on the big sort, in 
essful. Maich, of course, is included the Irish sweepstake. It also 
s. each ats ag nol competitions on football matches and the 
agh 10 ; but we and our readers may sleep easy—the com- 
r 7 tions in this journal will remain legal, since they 


ivolve the exercise of skill. The Bill is certain to have a 


ugh passage in Parliament. 


¢ Italian Polls 


From a democratic point of view, a general election in 
uly is a sorry farce. The whole country is one con- 
ituency, and the electors’ choice is Hobson’s choice. 
iey simply vote for or against a list of candidates desig- 
klecd by the Grand Fascist Council. Nor is it to be ex- 
ted that many will venture to vote against; and 
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per cent. poll—expresses the popular will and constitutes 
a magnificent vote of confidence in the regime and the 
Duce. It is idle, however, to speculate on what might 
happen under a free system; Mussolini is the master of 
Italy, and there is no power in the country, even if there 
were the will, to overthrow him. A question of more 
immediate interest is the proposal to abolish the dummy 
Chamber of Deputies by its absorption into the National 
Council of Corporations, which already exists on paper, 
and which it is hoped may become an effective body. 
This constitutional reform will, we imagine, like most 
things in the Corporate State, take time to carry out. 
But fortified by the huzzas of his ten million loyal voters, 
Mussolini will doubtless get on with the business. 


Political Tension in France 


All visitors to France speak of the extraordinary state 
of tension in that country. There is a kind of political 
neurosis which during the last few years has been epidemic 
in Europe, attacking first this nation and then that. 
At the moment it is the turn of France. Apart from the 
universal and perpetual economic incubus, there is no 
real reason why the French people should have worked 
themselves into a state of political hysteria. Yet every 
one feels that at any moment there may be a revolutionary 
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outbreak. The extreme Right accuses the Communists 
and the Left of arming; the Communists and the Left 
make the same accusations against the Right and the 
“ Croix de Feu ’’. The accusations breed a general nervous- 
ness which in itself produces just the kind of situation in 
which some trivial incident may cause an outbreak. The 
general malaise was reflected in the Prime Minister’s 
appeal to the people which he broadcast on Saturday 
night. The position of M. Doumergue’s Ministry has 
not improved during the last week or two, and it is faced 
with the unpopular task of cutting down the civil servants’ 
salaries and making other economies. The adjournment 
has enabled the Chamber and the Deputies to escape the 
unpopularity of these measures, but that means that it 
must all be borne by M. Doumergue and his colleagues. 
At the same time, like all coalitions, the Government has 
to steer an uneasy course between its critics to Left and 
Right of it. The rumour that M. Doumergue would 
like to retire into private life again is scarcely surprising. 
But the question is who, if he does, will take his place. 


Germany’s Finances 


There has been a big crop of rumours and “ intelligent 
anticipations ” about the economic future of Germany, 
during the past week. The Government have placed a 
temporary ban on all textile imports; but this does not 
affect existing contracts. There has, however, been a 
further cut in the provision of foreign exchange for the 
purchase of imports; and it is common knowledge that 
the exchange situation is becoming graver every day. 
Many people believe that Dr. Schacht is making it graver 
than it need be, by buying up German bonds abroad. at 
favourable rates in anticipation of a coming devaluation 
of the mark. That Germany will either go off the gold 
standard or formally write down the gold value of the 
mark is the general belief; the latter course is the more 
probable. Meanwhile, a large programme for the 
reduction of unemployment is to be financed by borrowing, 
including forced borrowing from German capitalists ; 
but, if the mark is devalued, presumably a good deal 
of the cost will in the end be met by direct inflation. 
For the moment, Germany wants her situation to look 
as serious as possible in order to extract favourable terms 
from her long-term creditors, with whom she is to negotiate 
during the next few weeks. Indeed, up toa point, she wants 
it to be, as well as to look, serious ; for she hopes to shift 
the burden from herself to her creditors. 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Trade Unions 


President Roosevelt’s settlement of the trouble in the 
automobile industry does not look as if it could possibly 
work. Instead of banning “ Company Unions,” as was 
proposed in Senator Wagner’s Bill, which was believed to 
have his support, he has put forward a plan for factory 
committees on which all Unions are to be represented 
according to their numerical strength. This presumably 
means that the Company Unions favoured by the em- 
ployers, the moderate Unions affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labour, and the new Left Wing Unions 
which have sprung up of late, will all be expected to 
work side by side. The employers are to retain the 
so-called “ merit system” of discharging workers, though 
this has commonly been used as a means of weeding 


out Trade Union employees ; and a Trade Union is not 
to have a right of protest against dismissals unless it has 
submitted a list of the members to the employers, ang 
thus given them an excellent indication whom to victimise, 
It is difficult to believe that this settlement can settle 
anything, though there may be no strike at present—for 
the strike threat was from the outset largely bluff. [pn 
this case Mr. Roosevelt seems to have come down mainly 
on the employers’ side, with consequences not easy to 
foresee. The “ American Kerensky” (as he is called 
in the farcical revelations of Dr. Wirt, of Gary, about a 
plot by the “ Brain Trust” to guide America towards 
Communism by underhand means) does not, however, 
seem to be in any immediate danger of supervision by the 
still unidentified “ American Stalin.” 


The Unemployment Bill Again Under Fire 


The struggle over the Unemployment Bill was resumed 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, when the Opposi- 
tion again vigorously attacked the excessive powers 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board. The Govern- 
ment replied with the familiar assertions that there are 
adequate safeguards in the Minister of Labour’s hands, 
and that the Act is going to be administered in a kindly, 
not to say generous, spirit. We hope it may prove so; 
but the fact remains that the Board looks dangerously 
remote from parliamentary control. A good deal evi- 
dently depends not only on its personnel—about which 
we are as yet in the dark—but on other members of the 
Cabinet besides the amiable Sir Henry Betterton. Part | 
of the Bill was, of course, not under discussion ; but it 
was raised in questions as to whether the Government pro- 
posed to recommit some of its more objectionable clauses. 
The Prime Minister refused to give any pledges about 
this, and the reason seems pretty obvious ; the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is going to announce concessions in his 
Budget speech a few weeks hence. These are likely to 
include the restoration of the cuts in benefit, the raising 
of the children’s allowance from 2s. to 3s., and the removal 
of the monstrous debt charge laid on the Unemployment 
Fund. There is an immense volume of public opinion 
in favour of all these things, and we hope that Mr. 
Chamberlain, with his abundant surplus, will not attemp! 
any niggardly compromises. 


Women in the Civil Service 


The position of women in the civil service may greatly 
improve as a result of the report of the joint committee 
of staff and officials, which was appointed to study the 
application of the principles laid down by the recent 
Royal Commission. Not only are many more posts, 
including higher posts, to be opened to women; there 
is also to be “aggregation” and not “ segregation,” 
which means that men and women are to work side by 
side on the same types of work, and not to be kept apart 
in separate groups. The question of payment was rule 
out from consideration; but plainly, with this principl 
of “ aggregation,” there ceases to be any valid, or eve 
plausible, reason for paying men and women at differesl 
rates, though there may be a case for introducing ‘0! 
both sexes some system of allowances based on famill 
responsibilities. The committee has also agreed ! 
modify the rule which enforces the retirement of wom! 
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on matriage, so that a woman will be able to apply to be 
allowed to keep her post when she marries; and it is 
laid down that this new departure is to be a reality, and 
not merely a formal license that will in fact be hardly 
ever granted. Of course, much will depend on how the 
regulations are actually administered, and we do not 
suggest that all the barriers in the way of sex equality 
have been broken down. But it will now be a question 
mainly of ensuring that the new rules are administered 
in the spirit as well as in the letter, so that a very real and 
valuable advance does seem to have been made. 


The New L.C.C. 


The new London County Council is now settling down 
to work. The Labour Party evidently mean to exploit 
their victory; but they are not going to run amok, as 
some feared—or pretended to fear—and others hoped, 
that they would. The Education Committee has begun 
by demanding the restoration of the cuts in teachers’ 
pay (which is the Government’s affair) and by deciding 
to restore school prizes, which the Municipal Reformers, 
in their meanest mood, had abolished. The Housing 
Committee has scrapped its predecessors’ programme, 
and is preparing its own plans for a more vigorous policy. 
The Public Assistance Committee will put a stop to the 
practice of sending married men to residential training 
colonies, and particularly the detested Belmont. It is 
probable, too, that there will be other changes in this 
department, including an overhauling of the machinery 
of relief in all the local areas into which the county 
is divided. All these things, and others that are in con- 
templation, will naturally involve money, and the Finance 
Committee is asking for authority to increase its spending 
powers. There is no hint as yet, however, of the fulfilment 
of the awful prophecy of the M.R.s that rates will be 
doubled ! 


Waterloo Bridge 


What has excited most interest is the Labour Party’s 
proposal for dealing with Waterloo Bridge. The building 
ofa new bridge is not a new idea ; it was their predecessors’ 
original plan, which was only abandoned under parlia- 
mentary pressure and on its being made clear that a 
wufficient Government grant could not be secured. In 
tviving this plan for a bridge to take six lines of traffic 
ata cost of £1,295,000, of which 60 per cent. would come 
fom the Road Fund), Mr. Morrison will have, at any 
lale, nO active opposition from the Municipal Reformers, 
ind he believes that the House of Commons and the 
Government will be more favourable this time. Its 
iversaries are, in the main, those who want to keep 
Rennie’s bridge on aesthetic grounds, and those who 
lieve that a new Waterloo Bridge will put off to the Greek 
Kalends the larger project at Charing Cross. The 
LC.C.’s answer is that the widening of the present bridge 
Would be a false economy; that ancient monuments 
Must not be allowed to block urgent practical needs ; and 
let the Charing Cross scheme, estimated to cost some 
12,000,000, is out of the question at the moment. We 
lope, however, that it will not be out of the question 
definitely. London wants the bridge at Charing Cross, 
ith all the improvements that it involves on both sides 
the river, alike for use and for beauty. 


The Coal Problem 


The new Coal Mines Bill, which will come up for 
discussion after Easter, is said to command the support 
of a majority of the colliery-owners. But there is an 
energetic minority strongly hostile to the proposal that 
coal destined for export shall be exempted from the quota 
regulations. Sir Adam Nimmo stated the case of the 
critics in Tuesday’s Times. He holds that the exemption 
of exported coal from regulation will undermine prices and 
jeopardise the benefits arising out of Mr. Runciman’s 
trade agreements. He wants a general quota system, 
applying to exports as well as to domestic coal, with 
separate quotas for the two types. But he is strongly 
against compulsory amalgamations of collieries, and 
advocates leaving the productive side of the industry alone, 
while controlling sales under a compulsory system. He 
also urges the public ownership of royalties and other 
mineral rights ; but he does not face the point that the form 
of control that he favours gives no assurance of efficiency, 
and no real safeguard that the claims of the consumers will 
be respected. The consumers’ claims, in his view, will not 
become important for some time yet, because “ the 
average level of prices must rise substantially before a 
reasonably profitable basis is reached.” This is hardly 
encouraging for the consumer, who is inclined to suspect 
that this rise might not be necessary if the industry 
were properly organised. 


The Traffic in Arms 


There was some liveliness at the annual meeting of 
Vickers last Monday, and Sir Herbert Lawrence, the 
chairman, had a troublesome quarter of an hour with his 
shareholders. Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., again raised 
the point first brought out in the House of Commons 
that Vickers were advertising tanks in the German press. 
She produced evidence, including a letter from the adver- 
tising manager of a paper, to refute Sir John Simon’s 
statement in Parliament that the paper in question had a 
large public outside Germany. It appeared, in fact, that 
less than 800 copies went abroad. The advertisements, 
said Sir Herbert Lawrence, were designed for “ their old 
and valued clients” in South America. The effect of 
this confession was somewhat spoilt by another share- 
holder observing that, if this were the sole object of the 
advertisements, for the same expenditure each of the 
old and valued clients outside Germany could be sent two 
circulars in his own language instead of one advertisement 
in German. Of course, nobody accuses Vickers of not 
playing fair according to the rules of the game. But 
what is the game—this game of private traffic in arms ? 
Asked point-blank by Miss Rathbone to deny that Vickers 
were secretly rearming Germany and Austria, Sir Herbert 
replied: “I cannot give an assurance in definite terms 
of that nature, but I can assure you that nothing is done 
without the complete sanction and approval of your own 
Government.” The shareholders were thus left with 
the comforting knowledge that if their company were aggra- 
vating the danger on the Continent, it was with the full 
support of the British Cabinet. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editer, at 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. The postage on this 
issue is: Inland, 1d.; Foreign, td. ; Canada, td. 
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THE B.B.C. AND ITS 
CRITICS 


Tue B.B.C. has been making heavy weather lately, with 
the winds of hostile criticism buffeting it from every 
quarter. Much of the criticism is natural, healthy, and 
undeserved. Man is by nature a grousing animal, and 
your Englishman is a grouser of grousers, as we all know. 
Fifty years ago “ the Government ” was practically the 
only public safety valve for grumblers, but Sir John Reith 
provides us with one which is infinitely better than the 
worst government. A man must be a poor creature who 
cannot turn on the wireless and find something in the 
programme to grumble at within half an hour. Nearly 
all the criticism of the B.B.C. which complains that this 
or that or the other is included in its programmes—that 
we do not want Mr. Churchill or Mr. Ferrie or jazz or 
Bach—is this kind of natural, healthy, undeserved 
criticism and should be ignored by its directors. In fact, 
one of the chief counts against Sir John Reith and the 
controllers of B.B.C. policy is that they obviously do not 
ignore it; that they get into a fuss because five Mr. 
Smiths in Balham objected to Professor X’s lecture on 
economic materialism in the Andaman Islands, or five 
Mrs. Joneses in Barnstaple could not abide Beethoven’s 
Grosse Fugue. The mere fact that Sir John Reith can say 
that he keeps in touch with “ public opinion ” by the 
letters which listeners write to the B.B.C. shows what a 
curious state of mind he must be in on this subject. Every 
editor who has not lost his nerve or his intelligence knows 
that the letters of the people who do write to him, either 
in praise or abuse of particular items in his paper, are no 
safe criterion of the opinion of those who do not write. 
And what is true of the selected public opinion of news- 
paper readers must be still more true of the enormous 
clientele of Broadcasting House. 

The staff of the B.B.C. has the best qualities of the 
British civil service. It is honest, conscientious, high- 
minded, competent ; it has a real sense for public service. 
But it also has most of the defects of a good civil servant. 
It is fussed and hurt by the kind of criticism which it 
ought to ignore; it ignores the kind.of criticism which 
it ought to welcome. Sir John Reith and his staff know 
exactly what it is good for us to hear and, even more, 
what it is good for us not to hear—and there is an end of 
it—just as the first-class civil servant is always absolutely 
convinced that he, and he alone, knows the wishes of the 
Almighty with regard to all those matters which are 
ordained to be dealt with in his particular department 
of State. 

The result is that the B.B.C. is becoming a charac- 
teristically British civil service department for public 
entertainment, uplift, patriotism, and instruction. It is 
one of the cleanest and most competent broadcasting 
services in the world. Technically it is second to none, 
whether one considers the clarity and purity of its trans- 
mission, the punctuality of its programmes, or the hearty, 
but gentlemanly, voices of its announcers. In fact, if it 
goes on developing on its present lines, it will become a 
kind of composite Times-Punch—Coliseum—Church of 
England—Public School—Charity Organisation Society— 
Workers’ Educational Association. It will thereby have 
achieved something, no doubt, remarkable and eminently 


British, but it will also have missed an opportunity, which 
only comes once or twice in a thousand years of humap 
history, of achieving something much greater and more 
difficult, a forward step in civilisation. 

Take, for imstance, the question of democracy, 
Democracy all over the world is in danger of its life. 
Our Government, all “ respectable ” people, the directors 
of the B.B.C., profess themselves determined to defend 
democracy in this country, and no more powerful weapon 
for doing so exists than the B.B.C. Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood the other day remarked that broadcasting had 
suddenly brought back an electorate of 30 million people 
to the condition of a Greek city state, “ whereby through 
the instrument of wireless a statesman can speak directly 
and personally to every elector.” It is an illuminating 
remark. The wireless provides the most important 
essential for an educated democracy, which has never 
existed since the destruction of the Greek city state. Not 
only does it permit the statesman to address every citizen 
directly, but, if properly controlled, it makes it possible 
for every point of view to be placed before the people, for 
any and every important question to be publicly argued 
and discussed. But it is only necessary to make this bald 
and simple statement in order to show that the present 
policy of the B.B.C. is hopelessly undemocratic. Really 
“ controversial ” subjects are banned and anything which 
is judged by the Director to be “ extreme ” or disturbing 
is censored. Thus Mr. Churchill on one wing and the 
hunger marcher on the other are not allowed to broadcast, 
and the Fascist and the Communist would both be banned 
unless they toned down their views until they were 
indistinguishable from those of a conservative middle- 
aged gentleman discussing politics with a genteel hostess 
in a South Kensington drawing room. 

Nineteenth-century Liberalism was destroyed because 
it was betrayed by Liberals who either had no real con- 
victions or had not the courage of them. It is the timidity 
or treachery of democrats which in the same way 3s 
destroying democracy. If Broadcasting House used 
broadcasting as the instrument, servant and instructor of 
an educated democracy, firmly based on complete freedom 
of discussion, the B.B.C. would suddenly come alive 
again. Its awakening from the coma of stuffy respect- 
ability into which its controllers have lulled it would, of 
course, not be entirely painless. Sir John’s letter-bag 
would be full of complaints that Mr. Smith was outraged 
by the expression of this or that opinion, and that Mr. 
Jones was so shocked by Mr. Y’s talk that she is not 
renewing her licence. But Sir John and the directors of 
talks would have to clench their fists, set their teeth, and 
make up their minds to brave this kind of “ public 
opinion.” Let them remember that it is the essence of 
democracy—in which, we know, they firmly believe—that 
everyone should listen to, and even consider, opinions 
which he does not hold and views which he does not like. 
And if some of the Mr. Smiths and Mrs. Joneses have not 
yet learnt this first lesson of democracy—tolerance—would 
not the B.B.C. be doing some service to the country 20 
to the world by gently helping them to learn it ? 

If the B.B.C. is to perform this service, its pres¢tl 
policy will need to be altered radically. That policy to-day 
suffers from being autocratic and personal instead % 
democratic and open-minded. The B.B.C. is heavily 
class-biased, from the composition of its Board 
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Governors through its staff down to the censorship of its 
talks and the tone of its entertainments. It is bourgeois, 
both politically and culturally, in the worst sense of that 
much-abused word. From the point of view of democracy, 
that is a fatal defect at a moment when the class war is 
raging and the only hope for democracy is to show that 
it can be without class bias in the midst of such a war. 
Everyone who has done any broadcasting on subjects 
which may ruffle political feelings knows that the staff 
exerts every effort to get the speaker to say nothing but 
what will go down with the middle-class suburban 
conservative, or at any rate, nothing which will offend 
him. The working classes, Labour, the view of the class- 
conscious proletariat—all these are entirely unrepresented 
in the B.B.C., which acts as if they do not or ought not to 
exist. It is significant that Sir John Reith’s apologia the 
other day was made to a private meeting of Tory M.P.’s ; 
it is almost inconceivable that he should have made it, 
say, even to the T.U.C. 

The class bias of the B.B.C. is equally evident and 
disastrous in its non-political, non-intellectual programme. 
The English petite bourgeoisie has many good qualities, 
but it is uncultured, barbarian, Philistine. In its music, 
for instance, the B.B.C. follows the standards of this 
class. We do not criticise it for including an immense 
amount of jazz and tenth-rate music. But it has steadily 
decreased the amount of really first-class music in its 
programmes until now one is lucky if one can listen on 
one or two evenings in a week to a minor work of a great 
composer. Here again there is no evidence, except 
perhaps Sir John’s post-bag, for believing that the 
standards of British democracy and of the B.B.C. must 
be those of middle-class, conservative, suburban drawing 
rooms. At any rate, there is no future either for civilisa- 
tion or for the B.B.C. in those drawing rooms. 


THE AUSTRIAN TRAGEDY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue poverty of post-war Austria created an inevitable enmity 
between the country and the town; now the peasant has 
conquered the townsman, and the priest the freethinker. 
It is as if ignorant brutality and crooked coercion were king and 
queen of Austria to-day. Though the state of affairs is at 
present less terrible than the result of the Nazi Revolution in 
Germany, it is, perhaps, in some ways more nauseating. 
There is not, as it were, a torture system, based upon the 
principle that the heroes of a national resurrection should 
persecute “‘ Marxists.” But it is now incontestable that, 
apart from the inevitable beatings and plunderings of the first 
days after the fighting, Socialist prisoners have been more 
recently beaten by the police in order to extract information 
from them. In the hierarchic circles of those to whom 
Cabinet Ministers confess, inquisitorial methods of the kind 
are indeed regarded as indispensable. Physical is, moreover, 
subtly linked with clerical and economic pressure. Though 
the “new Austria,” according to official statements, is to 
ensure freedom of conscience and belief, the Dollfuss Govern- 
ment is determined to stamp out the free-thinking element 
which it rightly regards as the backbone of Social Democracy. 
So the wife of an imprisoned Socialist is told that her husband 
will not have so bad a time in prison if she lets the children 
be baptised into the Catholic Church, while one hears of 
priests who demand from “‘ converted ” Socialist children that 
they shall inform against their parents at confession. Official 
tlief for those reduced to destitution by the events of 
February, and by the prodigious number of Socialist dismissals 





since, is usually made in one way or another to depend upon 
conversion. Indeed, people will tell you rather uncomfortably 
that there is a great religious revival in Austria to-day ; 
Socialists, who feel obstinate but not heroic, are going cither 
into the Old Catholic, or the Protestant, Church. It should 
be noted, perhaps, that Protestant and Nazi are almost synony- 
mous in Austria. 

In all the suffering and ruin, the most tragic thing is the 
destruction of the municipal life of Vienna, the finest achieve- 
ment of European Socialism. The old City Council, together 
with its doctors and teachers, is in prison, awaiting trial. The 
municipal flats are being shabbily repaired by Labour Service 
men at a cost of about 400,000 schillings, and the new Com- 
missioner of Vienna has announced that the presence of 
** unrepentant enemies of the State” will no longer be tolerated 
within them. There was an inscription on each great block 
of flats to indicate that Seitz had built them out of the proceeds 
of the building tax; “ Let Dollfuss add that he shot them 
down out of the proceeds of the lottery loan,” the people say. 
Up and down the staircases one sees “‘ Murderers of the 
Workers” scribbled in between swastikas, and where the 
Government has put up notices, something that looks like 
blood has been smeared over them. In the provinces there 
was less to destroy; only in Styria is the situation, in a 
different way, equally catastrophic, for in the country of 
Wallisch the Government can only hold down the Socialists 
and Nazis dy frank terrorisation. The concentration camp in 
a cinema in Bruck, where a machine-gun on the stage is 
levelled at the Socialist prisoners, is becoming notorious. 

And now, what is the outcome of the February fight up to 
date ? Contrary to many expectations, Fey and the Heimwehr 
have gained neither laurels nor strength. The Schutzbiindler 
were defeated by the Army, not by the Heimwehr, and before 
his recent visit to Rome Dollfuss placed the Army not under 
Fey, but under Prince Schénburg-Hartenstein, upon whom he 
can rely. (The part played by the Army sharply distinguishes 
the Austrian from the German story.) The Heimwehr, 
moreover, is bitterly disappointed because most of the jobs are 
going to the Christian Socials. The Clericals have, of course, 
been pushed more to the Right, but Clerical Fascism, based 
on the Encyclical of 1931, is a much less drastic affair than 
that practised in Italy or Germany, or advocated by Fey and 
Stahremberg. Immediately after the days of February, the 
employers were cock-a-hoop ; now the case is quite different, 
for the rights of the workers, with regard to wages, hours and 
negotiation, have not hitherto been infringed. The Socialist 
Trade Unions are suppressed, but the Christian (i.e., Catholic) 
Unions remain ; these are quite as tenacious of their profes- 
sional rights as the others, and the Socialists are crowding into 
them. One of the greatest grievances of the Right was the 
large contribution an employer was compelled to make 
towards social insurance. Although none of these things is 
settled (one is tempted to wonder whether things are ever 
“settled” in Austria), it is said that employers are to be 
relieved, and the deficit made up by increasing the turnover 
tax. This should mean a rise of prices, by which the public 
as a whole would pay what used to be the employers’ share ; 
but if prices now rose people simply could not buy, so that 
the employers themselves would seem likely to pay the 
increase in turnover tax. They are also incensed by the 
Government decree ordering them to take on one man from 
the Defence Corps for every twenty-five they employ, for 
even if they manage to dismiss a Socialist, it probably means 
an incompetent, in place of a competent, worker. Easter is 
to bring a new, but merely provisional, constitution, which 
shall pave the way to the final achievement of a Corporative 
State on a Ouadragesimo Anno basis. It is thought that the 
Heimwehr will be somehow ranged with the Christian Social 
Troops (of which the “ Ostmarkische Sturmscharen ” are the 
most important) in a “ Wehrfront”’ to draw them away from 
political activities. Whether the bitter rivalry between 
Heimwehr and Clericals in the provinces—in Innsbruck it is 
particularly violent—will thus be alleviated, remains to be seen. 
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For the time being, the Dollfuss Government, for all its 
anomalies, is, as an executive force, stronger than it has been 
since March, 1933. Otto of Habsburg hoped the Ministers 
would call him in to cover their discredit, but the need has 
not yet arisen. The Vatican and the Quirinal are full of 
favours. Just for the moment, Germany, faced with the 
Rome Agreement, has climbed down, and Hitler has removed 
Habicht. The Austrian Nazis are conspicuously cheerful only 
in Styria, which has for some time presented a picture quite 
different from the rest of Austria. While deserters to the 
Heimwehr may, at another time, easily be won back, and may 
even be deliberately penetrating the Heimwehr, the Nazis 
have been humiliated by the fact that the Socialists really 
fought and died, while they had nothing but paper bombs to 
throw. It is also an embarrassing fact that, whereas the 
Styrian Nazis took an anti-Socialist line, the Viennese Nazis 
_ were against Dollfuss, and some even fought with the workers. 
The Nazis are, however, busy helping destitute Socialist 
families who often prefer Nazi to official help—this is especially 
true of Linz, the old Nazi headquarters before the party was 
suppressed. Thus the Nazis may be said to be materially 
weaker, but numerically stronger and, like the Socialists, they 
are waiting to exploit the next opportunity, whatever it may be. 

It can scarcely be questioned that considerable numbers of 
Socialist workers are going over to the Nazis, and to the 
Communists, who are distributing Russian money to the 
destitute. Many Socialists, also, with a shrug of the shoulders 
are going back to mass and joining a Catholic Trade Union. 
Some Government circles are anxious to conciliate these 
moderates, and Dollfuss himself has arranged for Labour 
papers, such as the Arbeiter Sonntag, to reappear under the 
direction of people who are still genuinely on the Left, but 
rigorously overlooked by authority. It is, of course, far too 
early to judge how these things will develop, and the Heimwehr 
influences behind the Government are pressing for a rough 
and vindictive policy which will prevent any sort of com- 
promise. This element, against the wishes of the Church, 
vetoed mercy to the wounded Schutzbiindler immediately 
after the fighting, and there are signs that it is making itself 
felt again; the first sentence passed in Vienna last week 
condemned a Schutzbund man to six years’ imprisonment, 
though he threw his arms away before the amnesty was up. 
Earlier sentences, at Wels, for instance, condemned people for 
months, not years. 

If the exhilaration of the days immediately after the fighting 
has waned a little, and the terrible pressure of hunger has 
made itself felt, the spirit of many of the Socialist workers is 
still amazing. In Steyr, for example, where unemployment 
has long exceeded all Austrian limits, though nearly all the 
men are in prison, their wives will tell you with what courage 
their husbands have faced every adversity. Each Government 
execution has given the people a local legend ; if Bruck had its 
Wallisch and Floridsdorf its Weissl, there was Bulgari in 
Linz and Ahrer in Steyr, and each died with “ Long live 
Socialism” on his lips. How different from Germany ! 
And illegal organisation is at work in the hope that the Austrian 
workers will yet free their German comrades. 

While the Dollfuss Government may be said to have become 
mechanically stronger, it must be the best hated authority in 
Europe. There is a current joke to the effect that Dollfuss 
has go per cent. of the people behind him, because 10 per cent. 
in each of the nine provinces support him. In some of the 
Viennese schools where the children have been forced to buy 
“ Patriotic Front” badges, they arranged among themselves 
that the Nazi children should wear them at one angle, the 
** Sozis ” at another, and the patriots at a third. The question 
arises as to whether one is to support Dollfuss in holding down 
the Austrians, or approve the only alternative which is imme- 
diately real—a Nazi drive. It is a horrible dilemma, but any 
sort of Nazi success, while substituting an out-and-out terror 
for clericalism at home, would bring war appreciably nearer 
abroad. 

Vienna, March 25th. 


MANAGING ON THE DOLE 


[We are indebted for this document to Miss Rose Macaulay, who 
has handed it to us with a guarantee of its authenticity. The write; 
is the wife of an unemployed man with three children, in a sma)! 
seaside town. Though she suffers from bad health, she contrive; 
now and then to make a few extra shillings by charing. But this j; 
only occasional, and the budget below is her normal one, comprising 
the bare unemployment benefit. 

Her MS. was not designed for publication, but was simply the 
result of a request for information as to how she managed for herself 
and her family “on the dole.” It shows the difficulties and hard- 
ships of their life, even with so exceptionally good a manager as 
Mrs. B. obviously is. We print the document exactly as we 
received it, without any alteration or corrections.—Epb. N.S.&.N | 


It is a very trying, and sometimes despairing task for the 
housewife to keep her family well-fed on the amount allowed 
her on the Labour Exchange ; but if she is a good manager, 
it can be done, and all the little weekly accounts kept paid 
up-to-date. 

Take for example, the family of five, i.e. husband, wife, 
and three children. There allowance will be, 15s. 3d. the 
man, 8s. his wife, and 2s. each child, thus amounting to 
£1 9s. 3d. per week. The scale drawn up at the end gives 
an idea of how best to lay out the money, for the most necescary 
items. 

A good plan is to first pay the rent, insurance, and the 
doctors club, as these are very important items, and should 
be considered first. Next get half a cwt. of coal, and 3d. 
firewood. Coal is 2 penny cheaper when you fetch it from the 
yard, instead of it being delivered. You may not have a fire 
in Summer, but save it for cold weather, when you need 
more, and may not be able to afford it. 

At the present moment, bread is 4}d. per new large loaf, 
but new bread is not good for adults or children, and a 
“ yesterday’s ” loaf is 4d. at any baker’s. Here you may 
save 13d. in a week. A family with medium appetites will 
use 14 pounds of potatoes in a week. These cost 1s. The 
man who sells his own vegetables, will generally let you have 
a nice cabbage or marrow for about a penny or 14}d., and a 
nice little mixture of carrots, onions, etc. for stews, for 3d. 

It is impossible to give the children the full amount of milk 
they need, but they can have milk pudding three times a week. 
Meat is always a problem, but if children have vegetables and 
gravy, with a good nourishing pudding after, they need little 
or no meat, and an unemployed man does not need so much 
as one who works hard ali day. 

These are a few suggestions for cheap but satisfying dinners. 
Quite a nice little piece of beef can be got for 1s. 6d. if you 
reason with the butcher. Have potatoes and cabbage with 
this, and finish with a tapioca pudding. Next day, have cold 
meat and potatoes mashed with margarine, followed with plain 
suet pudding and treacle. If there are a few little pieces left, 
they can be used for cottage pie with a little corned beef to 
make up. Get a } 1b. with the 23d. in hand. A marrow 
with this would be nice, and prunes with custard after. 

Six pennyworth of neck of mutton with the mixed vegetabies, 
and a few dumplings, with two Oxo cubes added is very 
good. A pudding is not really needed with this, unless the 
children clear any remains of cold pudding. 

Shin of beef cooked in the oven makes good gravy for the 
children, and six pennyworth should do the adults two days. 
Have boiled rice and the rest of the prunes for pudding. One 
day will not hurt any of us to be meatless, so have the Syming- 
tons Tomato Soup with mashed potatoes, and make an extra 
big plum pudding. Of course this means currant pudding. 

Make a few buns with the remaining bits of flour, currants, 
eggs dripping etc. just as a treat for tea. The money will not 
allow for all butter to be used, but mix with equal parts ol 
margarine to make it go farther, and eat margarine with 
syrup. 

This little list will provide the family with meals each day, 
even if you have got an empty cupboard at the end of the 
seventh day, which is far better than an empty stomach. Lots 
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of people are using sweetened milk now, as it is cheaper, and 
needs very little sugar. 

We are very thankful to get the Dole, and every wife should 
do her best to make it go as far as possible, and not waste what 
other poor folks may be glad to have. 

Expenses. List of Groceries for 6s. 3d. 
5s. 


=“ & 


Axe NNH HHO 


4 ib. Tea .. 
2 lb. sugar 
$ lb. butter 
1 lb. margarine .. 
3 tins condensed milk 
$ lb. rice .. : 
4 Ib. Tapioca 
3 lb. Flour 
Milk .. - Pkt. suet .. 
Meat .. we i 2 1 lb. currants 
¢ ———— | Tin Syrup 
1 lb. Prunes 
Pkt. custard 
4 Matches 


3 cooking eggs 
Bar Soap .. 


Rent .. 
Insurance ss 
Doctor’s Club 
Wood & Coal 
Gas... 

Bread .. 
Vegetab 
Groceries 
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Balance 24$d. 
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1 lb. soda 

1 Candle .. 

2 Oxo cubes s 
1 Symingtens soup 
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NOTES—AND QUERIES 


We've read, marked, learned the British Note, 
And that which France has sent to Britain ; 
And all unbiased minds will vote 
That both were most politely written. 
Suave, shrewd, and circumspect— 
However nugatory in effect. 


Yet when the times are out of joint, 
Though statesmen feel a satisfaction 
In scoring a debating point, 
Their peoples, clamorous for action, 
Can find but little thrill 
In triumphs of the diplomatic quill. 


To claim a right to stand aside 
From European conflagrations 

May soothe, perhaps, a national pride 
That jibs at binding obligations ; 

Yet fires being apt to spread, 

We'd rather help to put them out instead. 


And those in France who most delight 
To see perfidious Albion baited 
With subtle sophistries and slight, 
Might count such triumphs over-rated 
Should logic in the end 
Leave France consistent but without a friend. 
MaAcFLECKNOE 


THE EYE 


As we grow older, most of us look back a little sadly on a 
life of talents unused, of faculties atrophied. Darwin confessed 
that the price he paid for his concentration on science was the 
atrophy of the poetical side of his nature. There have been 
poets, no doubt, who were equally neglectful of their scientific 
gifts. Some men have sacrificed the body to the brain; 
some have allowed the brain to fall into disuse while developing 
the body. 

How many men, I wonder, have made all the use of their 
tyes that they might have made? We are often told that 
observation is a gift that can be perfected through training, 
yet thousands of people can walk down a street or along a 











country lane and observe almost nothing. There are other 
faculties of the eye, however, besides observation, which very 
few of us even attempt to cultivate. The magnetism of the eye, 
I am sure, is as important an aid to success as observation, 
yet I doubt whether one human being in a hundred gives it 
sufficient practice to preserve it from atrophy. 

I have just been reading a little book, The Human Wireless, 
by Mr. H. P. Maskell, which contains a valuable chapter 
entitled “The Magnetic Eye and the Tentacles”; and it 
seems to me that with this book in their hands the younger 
generation will have less excuse than my own for allowing the 
faculties of the eye to fail through lack of employment. 
“* Magnetic eyes,” as the author says, “‘ are an asset too valuable 
to be neglected,” and he not only impresses upon us the value 
of the asset, but describes a number of exercises by which the 
magnetism of the eyes can be strengthened. 

One exercise strikes me as being peculiarly promising 
of worldly success. “ Without blinking or moving the 
eyelids, open the eyes as widely as possible. Move the ball 
rapidly from left to right, and then up and down several times. 
Rest for a moment ; then roll the eyes in a circular movement.” 
After a week’s practice of this exercise any tolerable-looking 
young man should be able to get a job as a crooning tenor in a 
dance-band. Another exercise is : “ Stand in front of a looking- 
glass in a moderate light. Open the eyes as widely as possible, 
so that the whites of the eyes are visible above the ball. Keep 
them in this position for one minute.” Having seen yourself 
looking like this even for a minute, you will begin to wonder 
whether you were not born to be a dictator. 

We need not confine our practice of ocular magnetism to 
the home, however. We can practise it on strangers in the 
street or in the restaurant. All we have to do is to stare 
fixedly at someone a few yards away—even at the back of his 
head—and will that he shall turn his head and look at us. 
“Try this in the train,” we are advised, “ with someone 
sitting at the opposite corner of the compartment. After a 
few seconds he or she will begin to fidget, and then will turn 
round with a look of inquiry or surprise. If you find him 
staring at you look steadily, not directly into his eyes, but at 
the bridge of his nose. After a moment, he will relax his 
gaze, and turn away, more or less in confusion.” This trick 
looks very promising on paper, but suppose the other man 
has also practised magnetism of the eyes and, instead of 
turning away in confusion, begins to look steadily at the bridge 
of your nose as you are looking at the bridge of his. What 
happens then? Do you count it a draw and shake hands ? 
Or do you transfer your gaze from the bridge of his nose to 
his equally unprepossessing ears and smile meaningly ? 
There is always the danger in these staring matches that the 
other man will think you are trying to insult him and will 
assault you in return or, alternatively, that he will believe he 
has been shut up with a lunatic and will pull the communication 
cord and insist on your removal from the train. 

My own advice would be, when among strangers, to keep 
the magnetic eye as far as possible for purposes of defence. 
Do not stare magnetically at the bridge of a man’s nose if he 
is doing you no harm; but, if he menaces you in any way, 
then by all means let your magnetic rays begin to play upon 
his nose like a searchlight. We have the assurance of the 
author of The Human Wireless that “ the penetrating glance 
mentioned above, when the gaze is fixed, coolly and steadily, 
not directly into the eyes of an opponent, but in the middle of 
the bridge of his nose, is a very potent aid when resenting an 
insult or averting a threatened attack. To the offender,” we 
are told, “ the effect is as if you were piercing into his very 
soul, and he generally retires discomfited.” Schoolboys will 
now know how to behave when a master is about to cane 
them. 

They will only have to look fixedly at the middle of 
the bridge of his nose to see a miracle happening. The cane 
will fall from his palsied hand ; he will blush a deep crimson ; 
and, in less than a minute, he will be slinking out of the room 
like a dog that has lost its master’s favour. 
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The ordinary magnetic eye, however, is only the A.B.C. 
of the business. If you want to influence people really power- 
fully, you must acquire the “ tentacles’—‘‘a much more 
subtle device for bringing others under the influence of thought 
vibrations.” In order to do this, you practise on some such 
object as a pepper box at a distance of about ten feet. You 
imagine two lines advancing from your chest till they 
encircle the object and then bringing it “ nearer and nearer 
to you, so that it will be within your reach.” A second exer- 
cise is to send the imaginary lines direct towards the object 
so as, apparently, to push it farther away. After you have 
mastered this art, “ you will discover that you have grown 
two supple limbs or claws of incredible length—invisible, 
it is true, but none the less very effective indeed for certain 
purposes.” 

You may ask, “ What purposes?” The ordinary man, 
after all, can get at the pepper more easily by asking for it or 
walking over to it than by imagining that he has seized it with 
tentacles issuing from his chest. The real object of the exer- 
cises, however, is to gain control over other human beings. 
You can use the tentacles, like the magnetic eye, in restau- 
rants for example. You see somebody sitting with his back 
to. you a few yards away. “ Send out the tentacles to grip 
him by the neck, and bend them so as to draw him to you. 
When he turns his head, study your programme or evening 
paper, apparently oblivious to his existence, but keep up the 
tension.” He will not suspect what is happening, but 
he will gradually become interested in you and may even come 
over and ask whether he has not met you somewhere. The 
author of The Human Wireless assures us that he has formed 
some valuable friendships which began in this manner. He 
warns us, however, that “ the experiment may end in a less 
satisfactory manner in the case of two individuals who are 
by nature repellent to each other.” He does not say exactly 
what happens when you find that the man whom you have 
gtipped by the neck with your tentacles is a notorious black- 
mailer with an evil glint in his eye and the strongest pair of 
invisible tentacles in London. 

It is true that we are told how to repel undesirable people 
with our tentacles as well as how to attract likeable people. 
But can we be sure that the repellent people will not, instead 
of being repelled by our tentacles, grip us with theirs? You 
are sitting in a train, for instance, and secing a loathsome- 
looking person near you. The author advises you, in such a 
situation, to send out the tentacles in a straight line. “ Visualise 
them,” he advises, “as two sharp spears pricking him and 
pushing him from you. He will grow more and more fidgety 
and restless, till at last he will make some excuse to leave, and 
will edge away to the other side of the compartment.” But 
will he ? I am a little alarmed at the prospect of a world in 
which restaurants and railway compartments wil] be crowded 
with people, some of them gripping you by the neck with 
their tentacles and others of them pushing and pricking 
you with theirs as with spears. Surely in such circumstances 
any man of spirit dining in a restaurant would rise up and 
begin to throw plates about. He would not mind whether 
one of them hit a man who was gripping him by the neck 
or a man who was pricking him as with a spear. He would 
feel that a restaurant was no place for the practise of psychic 
tentacles and would march from table to table, looking fixedly 
at the bridge of the nose of everybody present till the last 
tentacle-owner lowered his eyes and slunk away in shame, 
leaving a hungry man to dine in peace. 

It is only fair to say that the author does not believe in the 
existence of such dangers as I conjured up. He believes 
that in the matter of projecting tentacles good men will nearly 
always get the better of bad. The bad have not enough 
vital energy to grip you by the neck in a restaurant with psychic 
tentacles. ‘“‘ Vicious and ill-natured persons,” he declares, 
“exhaust their vital energy in brooding and other enfeebling 
habits.” In case any evil-minded person should think of 
employing the tentacles, however, he issues a warning. “ Pro- 
vidence,” he says, “has a strange way of intervening with 


startling results. Only with clear minds and pure hearts 
can we dare to face the regions of the unseen world.” 

Well, here is a talent which, whether through wickedne,; 
or through idleness, I have never been able to use. My 
telepathic tentacles, I am afraid, are by now as incapable of 
growth as my caudal appendix. If they were not, what 
sensation I might be able to create at my hotel during the 
Easter holidays! I must leave it to younger and better men, 
however, to develop these latent capacities. But let them not 
practise on me. I am tentacle-proof when sitting before a 
dish of saddle of mutton in a good restaurant. BY. 


CANOEING IN ENGLAND : SOME 
ENGLISH RIVERS 


For more than fifty years I have been exploring the rivers 
and canals of England in skiff or in canoe, and am naturally 
glad to see that the sport is becoming popular. There is no 
better way of seeing the beauty of England and discovering 
her secret places. : 

The half-forsaken canals have a beauty all their own, and 
they lead you, on their meandering “ summit levels,” through 
country more remote from man than any road or footpath 
or smaller by-lane ever does. For it is the business of a canal 
to connect rivers by crossing watersheds, and all canals begin 
by climbing up a river valley side by side with the river and 
then, when near the valley head, leaving it and striking across 
the hills to the head of another valley and so descending to 
another sea. And it is when they are crossing the lonely 
uplands of the watershed of the two rivers—when they are 
winding for mile after level mile along the same contour 
line, with no locks, seeking no village, with nothing to disturb 
their peace, aloof from man—that they bring you through 
empty places you never dreamed could be in England. 

To paddle for twelve, or even twenty, miles (as you may do 
upon more than one of these summit levels) alone among the 
hills is to enjoy something which is not quite like anything 
else I know. To walk all day among the remotest mountain- 
passes of the Pyrenees is not more heart-uplifting. 

When I first used canals it was that I might get to the upper 
waters of some river by boat instead of by train and then 
come down that river and so be travelling always by water, 
and this is still an attainment to be aimed at by all who plan 
canocing cxpeditions, and (though many canals have diced 
and more are dying) this sort of combined canal-and-river 
tour can still be achieved in a dozen different combinations. 
Yet though canals are beautiful in themselves and useful as 
connecting-links, no canoeist will long, I think, be satisfied 
with canals alone, but will presently be ambitious to launch 
his canoe as near to the source of some mountain river 4s 
there is enough water to float her, such as Usk or Wye or 
Teme or Eden, and so come down that river, shooting its 
rapids and enjoying its pools, till it reaches the sea or tll 
he comes to some point whence he may conveniently transport 
his canoe by road or rail to some other river or canal. 

(To reach the upper waters of such rivers it will almost 
always be necessary to take your canoe by rail, and I may 
here make the practical suggestion that the best way to travel 
Canadian canoes by rail is in an empty milk-van. The new 
German Folt-bots, or collapsible canocs, which can be packed 
into hand-luggage, of course save considerable cost in trans- 
portation, but I have always used the Canadian and have 
carried them across country in every sort of vehicle from motor 
lorries to farmers’ gigs.) 

Perhaps the first river you should so attempt would be th: 
Severn, and from no higher than Welshpool, which is about 
fifty miles above Shrewsbury, and from thence to Gloucest«!, 
nearly another hundred. It will give you just enough rapids 
to get your hand and eye in training and just enough exciteme® 
to make you wish for more. 

For when you have done the Severn from Welshpoo! 
am quite certain you will want to do it again from higher “[: 
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from Newtown or even from Llanidloes. And then you will 
want to do the Wye—a most lovely river, at first from, say, 
Hereford, which gives you nearly seventy miles of perfect 
scenery to Chepstow and quite a lot of rapids ; and then from 
Rhayader, which gives you another twenty miles or so of 
mountain scenery and some astonishing rapids and is the 
highest I have ever been on that river, though I know a man 
who has done it from Llangurig. And then you will want to 
do the Usk, which is as lovely as the Wye, from Sennybridge ; 
and then the Teme from Ludlow, easy enough but very pleasant; 
and then the Eden, perhaps the loveliest of all, from Kirkby 
Stephen to Carlisle; and then the Ribble from Settle, a 
river that surprises you here and there; and the Wharfe 
from Kettlewell, a trout river of the moors; and the Lune, 
from I forget where and cannot put my hand on my old 
maps at the moment to remind myself; and then—well then 
there will still be plenty more to choose from and by that time 
you will be a confirmed canoeist and ready to attempt anything. 

But not till you reach that stage do I advise you to attempt 
the Teifi. The Teifi is a little river which rises up by 
Strata Florida, north of Tregaron in Cardiganshire, and 
runs down past Lampeter and Llandyssil and Cenarth into 
the sea just below Cardigan town. It is only fifty miles long 
from source to sea, and when I say it runs I speak politely. 
It does run, here and there, but mostly it falls, leaps, somer- 
saults and hurls itself down ledges in a rather alarming manner 
to the canoeist who first attempted it. It cannot very well 
help itself, for in those fifty miles it has to drop some two 
thousand feet. 

It has been done, in a canoe, so far by only half a dozen 
persons since the dawn of time (for I am quite certain that no 
Briton’s coracle could have survived those falls), and if any who 
read this should attempt it I wish it to be clearly understood 
that I disclaim all responsibility. It is a very fascinating river 
allthe same. The best place to start from is Pont Llanio. 

W. B. 


Correspondence 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


SirR,—Your pedigree under “‘ Contents ” is intriguing, but being 
one who goes somewhat further back and subscribed to the 
Leader, the Saturday Review and the Athenaeum—only one of 
which features in the printed genealogy—as well as having been 
a regular reader of the legitimate—and possibly otherwise— 
offspring, I crave a line. 

You wrote, editorially, in the issue of March 24th, that Messrs. 
Thomas, Simon, MacDonald “for all practical purposes are 
ordinary Conservatives.”” May I voice the view, held by many, 
though you will fiercely deny it, that the present “ National 
Government,” especially when the Samuelites were in it, but even 
since then, has been most definitely tinctured by Liberalism, and 
that, thanks to a “‘ National Government,” that party is exercising 
an influence out of all comparison with its strength at the polls ? 

United University Club, SENEX 

Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


THE CONDITION OF INDIA 


Sir,—Is the press of this country paying honest and impartial 
attention to the evidence which is being offered to the public 
of the present condition of India? The Simon Report, in the 
shaping of which Indians were allowed no part, was given all 
possible publicity, and remains, for many minds, the accepted 
measure for prudent liberality of action. The White Paper, 
Which is regarded in certain political quarters as a dangerous 
concession to undesirable influences, has received plenty of 
publicity. But no publicity whatever has been given to the 
txhaustively complete Report on the Condition of India, made 
by the Delegation sent out to that country by the India League 
in 1932, and now published by Essential News. 

During its work of investigation in India all possible obstacles 
Were thrown in its way by the Indian Government, even to the 
‘xtent, in some cases, of prosecuting, for breach of the Ordinances, 


those who dared to give it information. And now that the Report 
has.been published in this country, an almost complete boycot: 
has been instituted against it in the press. Much of its material, 
though well documented, is no doubt controversial in character, 
and in the main hostile to the case officially put forward for the 
proposed Reforms. But is it just or honest, in the face of so great a 
problem, to ignore—because of its controversial character—this 
weighty pronouncement from the Indian side, and to keep the 
British public in ignorance of its existence ? 

As a more forward statement, from the Indian standpoint of 
Indian conditions, it makes the proposals of the White Paper 
seem rather over-moderate than over-conceding; and for that 
reason alone its consideration at the present juncture is of political 


importance. LAURENCE HoUSMAN, 
46 Lancaster Gate, W.2. President of “ Friends of India.” 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


Sir,—Little attention seems to have been paid to the changes 
recently introduced in Germany in the system of admissions 
to the Universities, Hochschulen, etc. Besides limiting the total 
number of students to be admitted in 1934 to about 20,000, no more 
than 10 percent. of this number shall be girls. Further, the 
Oberpresident, who has been made responsible for the issue of 
the certificates which will enable the student to be admitted to 
the University, is compelled by a circular to consult the respective 
district leaders of the Nazi party organisation about the political 
reliability (Zuverldssigkeit) of the applicant. This evidently 
means that not only intellectual capacity for higher studies, but 
inability for independent thought is going to be the criterion for 
University study. Jews, Socialists, Liberals, pacifists and other 
undesirable elements, can now hope for no University education 
in Germany and will have to remain content with the Gymnasium 
or the Realschule. D. D. Karvé 

69-1 Yerandawna, Poona. 


FAIR EMPLOYERS 


Sir,—I hate to disillusion “A Student,” but his idea was 
thought of years ago but has never proved really practicable. 

Many employee’s organisations possess Black Lists with the 
names of firms that give their employees “‘ a raw deal ””—but the 
law of libel makes it impossible to impart this information, even 
to members, except in strictest confidence, and when the firm in 
question is specifically named as offering employment. 

Unfortunately the limited liability company has replaced the 
individual employer and is devoid of his benevolence to a very 
large degree, and the number of “ bad ” employers has accordingly 
increased in recent years. 

The reasons are easily understood. A company is only floated 
after all the cream of the proposition has been carefully removed 
—the public being given the skimmed milk liberally diluted with 
water. To make the proposition pay a dividend every device 
for cheapening labour and driving hard bargains is employed, and a 
director of an industrial company is valued for his skill and cunning 
in making profits at the expense of labour. 

I was, till recently, a director of a manufacturing company, but 
incurred grave dislike because I tried (1) to get a fair rate of 
wages for certain piece-workers ; (2) to abolish unpaid overtime 
of clerical staff; (3) to resist cuts in wages. I was forced to 
resign and now sign myself Ex-DIRECTOR 


THE AFRICAN CHIEFS 


S1r,—I have derived so much pleasure from Mr. Driberg’s too 
infrequent writings in THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION that 
I am sure he will not mind if I say that in writing about Tshekedi 
in your issue of January 6th, his remarks about the constitutional 
position of the African chief are open to considerable misconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Driberg talks about “ indirect rule” in Bechuanaland 
and maintains that Tshekedi has abused his constitutional position. 
It seems to me more accurate to say that he abused the con- 
stitutional position which he would have had had he been a chief 
before the advent of European administration. But my real quarrel 
is with the use of the phrase “ indirect rule’ in connection with 
Bechuanaland. In the South African Protectorates as, until re- 


cently, in Northern Rhodesia and Nyassaland, the policy has 
always been to “ use the chiefs” in administration, and this policy 
has resulted in divorcing the chief from his people and from his 
It isa thoroughly bad system, and I agree with Mr 
precede 


council. 


Driberg that searching investigation should radical 
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changes. Indirect rule, on the other hand, as interpreted by Lord 


Lugard and Sir Donald Cameron and as established in Nigeria, 
Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and elsewhere, aims at restoring 
the chief to his constitutional position in the tribe. It requires that 
Bantu constitutional practice, long encrusted by European ad- 
ministration, should be revived as an instrument of local govern- 
ment. I admit that this aim has not always been achieved; but 
it seems a pity to confuse an old and highly unsatisfactory policy 
with the comparatively new and sound policy of indirect rule. 
All that Mr. Driberg says about the abuse of the chief’s power is 
abundantly true of government “ through the chiefs.” But it is 
not true of indirect rule. Let me assure Mr. Driberg that this is no 
mere quibble. Under real indirect rule Tshekedi could not ignore 
his council, and if only the Colonial Office would take over the 
High Commissioner’s Protectorates and introduce indirect rule we 
could look forward to their future with more confidence. 
Bloemfontein, L. MARQUARD 
South Africa. 


UNDER -PRODUCTION AND 
UNDER-CONSUMPTION 


Sir,—In your last issue, Mr. J. A. Hobson makes yet 
another statement of his theory that trade depressions are due to 
over-saving without bringing forward any new proofs or facts to 
support it. He seems to have taken a leaf out of Major Douglas’s 
book, which, of course, is the basis of all propaganda, that is, if one 
keeps on repeating a statement, however lacking in truth, after a 
time people will believe there is something in it. Mr. Hobson 
really seems to regard saving and investment as synonymous. But 
investment cannot cause unemployment nor lessen the demand for 
consumption goods ; it increases both. On the other hand, during 
recent years in Great Britain, savings (according to Mr. Collin 
Ciark) have exceeded investment each year by some £300,000,000. 
There can be no doubt this is the cause of much of our present 
unemployment. The problem is really how to get the volume of 
investment to rise. Lord Melchett recently gave it as his opinion 
that the reason for the lagging of investment behind saving was 
that the owners of the savings, in large part, did not know how to 
invest. Savings are now made more and more by the lower middle 
and working classes largely through building societies and the like. 
But investment, if it is to enlarge production, must be in the form 
of ordinary shares, and the new investors will not buy them. If 
this be true, then the greater equality of incomes, which Mr. 
Hobson desires, will have the opposite effect to that which he 
expects. Greater equality of incomes is, however, desirable for its 
own sake. It follows that a new class of investment is necessary 
if otherwise uninvested savings are to be diverted from merely 
putting up the price of gilt-edged securities. The Central Elec- 
tricity Board has provided recently an excellent example of this 
type of capital investment, which is self liquidating, imposes no 
financial liability on the Government and directly promotes the 
fuller employment of the factors of production. Many other 
similar investments are possible if we would only resolve to make 
them. C. C. GARRARD 

“ Dennington,” 

Somerville Road, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 


LAWRENCE AND THE ARABS 


Str,—Mr. David Garnett includes my book, Lawrence and the 
Arabs, among the “ very rubbishy books written to exploit the 
story commercially”; says that it is not serious or to be taken 
seriously, and links it with Lowell Thomas’s Lawrence of Arabia, 
as providing “‘ Uncrowned King of Arabia’ gossip-column 
stuff.” 

May I explain to your readers that Lawrence and the Arabs 
is a critical biography, written in carefully moderated language 
and compiled from authentic sources indicated by T. E. Shaw 
himself ? These include the original unexpurgated version of 
Seven Pillars ; memories of his intimate friends, and of his military 
superiors, including H.M. The King, Sir Henry McMahon, 
Lord Allenby, Colonel Allen Dawnay, and Sergeant Pugh of the 
R.A.F.; answers by T. E. Shaw himself to a number of specific 
questions—he read nine-tenths of the book in typescript and 
authorised its publication—and several of his letters. By gossip- 
col imn stuff, I suppose Mr. Garnett means anecdotes. The book 
centains plenty of anecdotes, because T.E.S. is an anecdotal 
character, but no “ uncrowned King of Arabia” stuff. It gives, 


‘ 


however, the same kind of critical appreciation of the strategica| 
problems involved, which Mr. Garnett so admires in Cap. 
Liddell Hart’s new book. In fact, Mr. Garnett quotes practically 
nothing from Capt. Liddeli Hart which does not appear in som: 
form or other in Lawrence and the Arabs. The one anecdote 
which Mr. Garnett singles out for special mention occurs also on 
page 328 of my book. This is not to suggest that there is nothing 
new in Capt. Liddell Hart’s book (which I have not yet seen): 
there must be plenty. Capt. Liddell Hart is a professional writer 
on modern military topics, and several new sources of information 
about the Arab revolt have become available since 1927. It may 
even be that T. E. Shaw has now been persuaded to divulge more 
of his tactical schemes with armoured cars and light machine-gun 
camel raids than he was willing to do in 1927 (see pages 414 to 418 
in my book). All I mean to suggest is that if Mr. Garnett had done 
his job well he would have indicated clearly what was new in 
Capt. Liddell Hart’s presentation of the campaign, and what 
was not. 

However, I don’t feel that Mr. Garnett owes his readers an 
apology for these misrepresentations, unless he is prepared to 
claim for his weekly contributions to your pages a higher rating 
than “ gossip-column stuff.” And who could quarrel with the 
phrase “ very rubbishy stuff, written to exploit the story com- 
mercially ” when it, or another to the same effect, was used by 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, the Daily Mail’s literary columnist, 
to dismiss Mr. David Garnett’s recent biography of Pocahontas, 
the Uncrowned Queen of America ? ROBERT GRAVES 

Deya, Mallorca. 

[Mr. Garnett replies : Mr. Graves and I agree in not rating cach 
other’s work as highly as we do our own.—Eb., N.S. & N)] 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST AND THE 


LAW-BREAKER 


S1r,—With much that Dr. Harry Roberts says in your issue 
of March 17th I agree, and if he will refer to the preface I wrote 
to the book he quotes, he will see that I am almost as reactionary 
as he is. But the vast majority of “ law-breakers ” are dealt with 
by the unpaid magistrates. By reason of their advanced age. 
among other things, the “ habits of thought ” of these justices are 
remote from those of the men and women, and boys and girls, 
brought before them. And the question as to what proportion 
of those who are convicted are in truth guilty, or, if guilty, have 
had a fair trial, is irrelevant in appearance only. SOLICITOR 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 


S1r,—The letter signed by Lt.-Col. H. P. Garwood in your last 
issue incites me to protest at his conclusions. First, what he cal's 
the “ curious horse-power taxation ”’ is far from bad as he suggests, 
in fact this tax has caused the development of the light car in 
Britain. We now lead the world with the light car, which is coming 
into increasing use overseas. 

As an owner and driver of motor cars since 1896, I have been a 
user of 40-60 and 90 h.p. cars, and I say most decidedly they could 
not compare in safety on the road with the most efficient and quick 
accelerating virtues of the modern light car such as the 8 hp. 
Ford, a most wonderful little vehicle, and in the more expensive 
class, the 12 h.p. Armstrong Siddeley; their safety and road 
worthiness are not exceeded by any big car. S. F. EbGE 

** Dentdale,”’ 

Beacon Hill, 
Hindhead, Surrey. 


BERMONDSEY UNEMPLOYMENT 
CENTRE 


Sir,—May we bring to the notice of your readers an immediat¢ 
need, and a practical way of responding to the appeal for service 
to the unemployed ? 

In comparison with the widespread distress in the North and 
in Wales the figures for London do not strike the imagination 
But in the small area of Bermondsey in south-east London there 
are approximately 6,000 unemployed men, besides the many 
thousands only casually employed round the docks. For some of 
these, mostly the younger men, Time and Talents Guild, which 
has worked in Bermondsey for over thirty years, has taken part 
in an occupational centre during the past eighteen months with 
cobbling, carpentry, recreation, and so on. The present scheme 
will come to an end in April and the work will close down unless 
money is forthcoming. 
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Time and Talents is asking for £500, which will enable the 
centre to be carried on for a further year, and will also allow for 
much needed extension of the work for the increasing number of 
men who wish to be received. Contributions will be gratefully 
received by the Hon. Treasurer, R. A. W. Dent, Esq., 84 Chester 
Square, S.W.1. 

Viotet A. TRITTON, 

President, Time and Talents. 
ESTHER MARCH-PHILLIPPS, 

Chairman, Time and Talents. 
BARCLAY BARON. 


ANIMALS’ PLAY 


Sir,—In connection with the interesting article by Mr. H. E. 
Mellersh on the subject of “ Animals’ Play,” it appears to me that 
the reason why humans continue to play throughout their lives 
while most mammals cease when they attain maturity is that the 
human is partially free from the concentration of all his activities 
upon self-preservation. Play exists for the young animal as a 
training for the serious business of protecting itself and finding 
food. The more free from economic necessity a person is the more 
the need for play. Nor is this primarily because of increased 
leisure and opportunity, but rather, I think, because of the greater 
psychological necessity to give satisfaction to the urges inherited 
from their ancestors, who had to hunt or starve, to find their 
outlet in field sports. The fact that dogs, freed from the problem 
of finding food, invent games for themselves when quite old, 
would bear out this explanation. FRANK SCARLETT 

4 Park Crescent, W.1. 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


Sir,—The following incident was recently related to me on 
good authority. At a progressive school one of the boys poured 
a cup of tea down a master’s neck. The master promptly cuffed 
the boy soundly. He was informed by the Principal of the school 
that he had ruined the fruits of two years’ work. I cannot vouch 
for the truth of this story ; but on the assumption that it is correct, 
could Mr. Raymond Mortimer kindly say what the poor man should 
have done ? Was he to trust to the “ system ” to prevent such an 
occurrence being repeated ?° A system, be it noted, which after 
two years’ effort had failed to avert such a disgusting breach of 
al the canons of civilised behaviour. C. H. TREMLETT 

King’s School, 

Bruton, 
Somerset. 


AN EASTER CONFERENCE 


Sir,—The spectre which haunts Europe to-day is war, and that 
negation of democracy and individual freedom known as Fascism. 
The old Europe with its riches, its flourishing trade, its bold con- 
quests for power and security has been badly shaken, so that in 
the Europe of to-day we have impoverished masses of people, 
discouraged and weary of the economic struggle to make ends 
meet, their countries criss-crossed with high tariff walls, and 
each occupied solely with its own affairs, too distraught to pay 
heed to the things of the spirit, and tormented with the suspicions 
of wars and still greater catastrophic upheavals. 

We speak of internationalism ; but how many of us make any 
serious attempt to consider the meaning covered by the term? 
The word itself has a brave sound to most of us. It sets us thinking 
of a better understanding out of which shall arise co-operation 
between free and equal peoples: a system of society based upon 
the use value of commodities as against the present profit values. 
No one can understand the character and needs of the modern 
world who has not first grasped the significance of the events 
happening throughout Europe to-day, and still more their terrible 
potentiality for war and the desperate collapse of civilisation. 

To avoid the threat of war and Fascism, the degree of under- 
standing to face the problems of the modern world can only be 
met by individuals coming together and discussing these problems 
in the light of their own national difficulties. For such work the 
“Oaklands” International Centre, at Hildenborough, Kent, is 
established. It is a large country mansion in beautiful grounds, 
where young men and women from all countries can gather 
together for discussion, lectures and debates, and the living of 
a social life full of varied interests and work, and which makes for 
closer co-operation to work with all organisations in the fight 
against war and Fascism. We would welcome any of your readers 





who are interested in the problems presented in Europe to-day 
to the Centre for Easter, when a special programme of lectures, 
discussion, music, etc., has been arranged, or for any other 
week-end. They will be certain of a welcome, while their 
co-operation is needed. (Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, International Hostel and Language Centre, “‘ Oaklands,” 
Hildenborough, Kent. Tel.: Hildenborough 122.) 
James L. GRANT 


Miscellany 
SMALL TALK AND GREAT 


Ma. Somerset MauGHAM has just said farewell to our theatre, 
but it is unlikely that our theatre has said farewell to him. 
I am confident that, after a short interval, his plays will be 
continuously revived: not the earliest, for these, with their 
generous sprinkling of irrelevant epigram, belonged essentially 
to an Edwardian mode of smartness, as Mr. Coward’s early 
pieces belonged to the Fifth Georgian mode, and may have 
vanished with their period for ever. But the later plays, or 
some of them, with their universality of theme, economy of 
style, and refusal of any extraneous decoration, may be the 
choice of posterity for inclusion in the canon of representative 
English plays. Meanwhile there are to be no more, unless 
Mr. Maugham decides to use that tiny loophole of escape 
(or re-entry) which he has left in his valediction. He holds 
that writing for the stage is a young man’s business, a generality 
which receives support from Sheridan and Congreve but 
scarcely from Shakespeare, if we accept the general Elizabethan 
view that forty was a ripe old age. He also, and with far more 
justice, attacks the tyranny of modern “ realistic” dialogue, 
whose alleged realism he doubts and whose limitations he 
laments. 

In the preface to the fifth volume of his Collected Plays, just 
published by Messrs. Heinemann, Mr. Maugham complains 
that : 

The present mode in dialogue debars the writer from introducing 
into his play people who express themselves in an educated manner. 
It may be true that the English are tongue-tied, but are they so 
tongue-tied as the dramatists nowadays pretend? Listen to the 
conversation of barristers, doctors, politicians, parsons, and you will 
find that they speak quite naturally in a way that on the stage would 
certainly be thought stilted. Stage dialogue has been simplified out 
of all relation with life but that of the cocktail bar. Itis a pity the 
fashion of to-day prevents any reference on the stage to the great 
subjects of human life and the most profound thoughts of human 
things. It is to this, I think, that may be ascribed the childishness 
with which the continental critics often charge the English drama. 
Mr. Maugham proceeds to suggest the reintroduction of 

dialogue which “ does not reproduce the conversation of the 
day and only vaguely represents it, but is deliberately and 
significantly formal.” 

Mr. Shaw, as we all know, has never conformed to the 
realistic regimen. His characters continue to enjoy their 
creator’s unique and refreshing eloquence. Another modern 
dramatist, Mr. Ashley Dukes, successfully persuaded audiences 
of our time to put up with style, but it is doubtful whether he 
could have done so if The Man with a Load of Mischief 
had worn serge instead of silk, and trousers instead of knee- 
breeches. But now even history must mutter in the clipped 
vocabulary of the cocktail bar, and it is probable that any 
dramatist who essays a verbal flight must expect a critical 
charge of pomposity. We were right to be rid of the Wardour 
Street stuff in costume plays and to call a horse a horse instead 
of a palfrey. But is modern slang the proper substitute ? 
I agree with Mr. Maugham that our theatre is grossly wasting 
the ample and noble resources of the English language. 

In that the stage is being once more the abstract of its time. 
Whatever benefits our modest dose of universal education may 
have conferred upon the public mind, it has certainly not 
liberated, it has even put in bondage, the public tongue. 
A comparison between a Chartist manifesto and a Communist 
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leaflet of to-day is fatal in point of style to the latter, which 
has nothing but a stale vocabulary of flat and ugly Latinism. 
One of the most majestic documents of revolt ever composed 
was the manifesto of the Naval Mutineers at the Nore (1797) : 
the lower deck of to-day has far more education, and far less 
vocabulary. Rhetoric is almost a dead art: it is usually 
prefixed with the adjective “empty,” though there is not the 
slightest reason why rhetoric should of necessity be empty. 
It may be still, as it often was, the application of a full style 
to copious argument (copia was considered by the Romans to 
be an essential of eloquence), and it is ridiculous to forswear 
all the arts of speech because arts are often reduced to an 
easy artifice. Theatrical rhetoric presumably went out 
because it was bad rhetoric, but that is no reason for declining 
to restore rhetoric to its old place on the actors’ platform. 
At the same time, a restoration would involve the training of 
actors to deliver it ; of such there may be few nowadays, since 
a fine diction has but little commercial value. The French 
theatre, despite the incursion of realistic modernism into some 
of its little and lefttwing theatres, has retained its tradition of 
rhetoric very much to its own advantage. I am not saying 
that we ought to have a deluge of rhetoric on the stage: only, 
that there should be room for at least a reasonable trickle to 
remind us of the richness, flexibility and music which our 
language contains. 

When broadcasting was first introduced one might have 
thought that here was an opportunity to revive the strength 
and variety of the spoken word. But rhetoric is not wanted 
“ on the air.” The speaker is a talker, and his talk is carefully 
pruned of anything resembling a purple passage or even of an 
unusual word. I do not dispute the tactics of the B.B.C. 
officials, who usually know their job a great deal better than do 
their multitudinous and random critics. Wireless discourse 
must slide into the room easily, like another voice in the con- 
versation. That is the doctrine approved by experience, but 
it certainly has not helped us to renew the fainting splendours 
of English speech. 

I do not suggest yet another Society, that for the Rediscovery 
of the English Language ; though there are times when I wish 
that the drafters of Labour Party leaflets could have the 
advice and aid of some such corporation. It is my business 
only to consider whether the theatre can do anything to assist 
the honouring in practice of our verbal heritage. Mr. 
Maugham inclines to believe that prose drama is coming to 
an end. “ The dramatists have wilfully cast aside the orna- 
ments that made their plays an entertainment for the eye and 
ear. The desire for verisimilitude has resulted in an in- 
tolerable dullness.” He has notions of a return to poetry, not 
blank verse, but perhaps “‘a quick, running metre like that 
used by the old Spanish dramatists.” It is noteworthy that 
music and scene are nowadays employed by the playwright to 
suggest an atmosphere which he dare not attempt in his 
verbal contribution. He does feel the need of more fancy. 
In Richard of Bordeaux, for instance, the prose seemed to be 
deliberately kept flat in order to avoid any suspicion of Wardour 
Street pretentiousness: poetry had to creep in by way of 
scenery and costume, which were plainly too good to be true 
by any canons of realistic probability. 

It may be said that there can be no revival of style in dialogue, 
fine talk, and mounting tirade unless the audience demands it. 
But does an audience ever demand anything? By its nature 
it is a listening, not an articulate, body. What it can do is to 
offer passive resistance to style, a policy which can be extremely 
expensive, and so fatal to those who would reform our theatre’s 
vocabulary and forms of speech. The reform, if it comes, will 
jo so through the efforts of small bodies with small followings : 
that was how the realistic reform arrived: the New Drama of 
subtlety had to do much sapping and mining on Sunday 
nights before it supplanted the late Victorian desire for the 
obvious situation and the stilted speech. But now, as Mr. 
Maugham with justice complains, the reform has over-reached 
itself. It did its job of clearing away a dead tradition of 
pomposity, and it did it so thoroughly that dramatists are now 


afraid to introduce any phrase or passage which might not be 
overheard in a bus. A change will come in time, costly and 
difficult as it may be for the pioneers. Mr. Henry Ainley 
once said to me, “ The theatre changes every five years.” 
I think he over-rated the pace of alteration. But change it 
does, and markedly ; let the doubter only read a middle-period 
Pinero and then a late-period Maugham. And since we have 
reduced the prose-drama almost to monosyllabic mutterings, 
the obvious direction of reform is towards the use of a more 
generous vocabulary and of an idiom that is not in chains to 
conversation. The only escape from small talk is to great. 
But I give it ten years. Ivor BRown 


UNDER THE TREES 


I was reading a book 

About old things, 

When a flutter of wings 

On the high trees 

Drew me out of my room, 
And as I unresisting lay 
Under the green boughs 
Shaded from the keen sun, 

I loved the thought 

That I was alive this day, 
And not when starched kings 
And frail queens with storm-torn looks, 
With narrow brows held in low crowns 
And gem-besprinkled cloaks, 

And long eyes and large stare, 

Lived in the gloom 

Of painted room, 

And passion swirled around them 

Like blood fresh-shed. 

And so with my unfinished book 
As pillow to my head, 
Unregretting the dead, 

I mused away, 

While the birds I love 

In a commingled throng 

Sang through my dreams 

Their heedless song. 


PRELIMINARY CANTER 


Praey’s hair was so thick that she had to wear it in two plaits 
instead of one ; so long that when she sat down and let these 
fall over her shoulders their ends curled up in her lap. Nell, 
whose own hair hung lank and short about her neck, was 
never tired of playing with them, pushing a finger in and out 
between twists so sleek and smooth that they felt like a rope 
come alive. 

The two girls were in their favourite place, the hayloft. 
For here, if you pulled the ladder up after you, nobody could 
follow you ; though you could see what was going on in the 
yard below: the men with the horses and carts, or customers 
taking a short-cut to the shop. But you were quite safe from 
the other girls ; and that was what she and Peg wanted—to be 
alone together. The others teased so that it made you simply 
furious. F’r instance, once when Peggy said she’d ever s0 
much rather have had fair hair than dark, and she, Nell, cried 
out at her, the other girls pulled faces, and winked, and turned 
their eyes up to heaven till you could have killed them. 

Here, she and Peg sat with their behinds burrowed into the 
hay, most comfortable, and all alone. 

To-day was rather a special day; for Nell had something 
in her blazer-pocket so secret and important that it almost 
burned her through the stuff. This was a present for Peggy; 
and . . . well, now the moment to give it had come, she was 
feeling just a teeny bit uneasy. How dreadful if Peg didn't 
like it . . . after all the trouble she had had to buy it. Her 
pocket-money—she got threepence a week, got it honestly, not 
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ike one girl they knew, who sometimes sneaked a threepenny- 
bit from her father’s till under the old book-keeper’s very nose. 
Well, for three whole weeks, she, Nell, hadn’t spent a penny of 
her threepence: instead of at once blowing it in chocs . . . 
chocolate-pipes, gone a little whitey with age and very hard, 
but twice as cheap because of it. (By now she had almost 
forgotten what they tasted like.) And with these savings she 
had bought Peggy . . . a hair-slide. Ninepence-halfpenny the 
exact price was, and she had been fairly stuck how to raise the 
extra halfpenny without waiting another weck. In the end 
there had been nothing for it but to pinch a stamp from her 
father’s desk, and then sell it. 

This slide was now in her pocket, neatly wrapped in fine 
tissue paper. But the longer it stayed there the more unsure 
she grew. The point was, it was intended for a place on 
Peggy's head . . . well, for the one piece of her that wasn’t 
quite a8 pretty as the rest. This was at the back of her neck 
where the plaits went off, each on its own side. They seemed 
to leave such a big gap of white skin showing .. . perhaps 
because they were so dark themselves. Peggy, of course, 
didn’t know this—you couldn’t see yourself behind—but she, 
Nell, did; and every time the patch caught her eye, it gave 
her a slight stab that there should be anything about Peg that 
wasn’t perfect. Once, too, she’d heard Madge Brennan make 
a simply horrid remark about people who went bald very 
young. Peggy didn’t understand, but she did, and bled for 
her. It was then she’d made up her mind to get the slide. 

Another worrying thing was that she’d been lured away from 
the plain, useful one she had gone into the shop meaning to 
buy, and had taken one set with . . . diamonds. Not real 
diamonds, of course ; but they looked just like it. And now 
she was afraid Peggy might think it too showy for everyday. 
And not know how to explain it either to her dreadfully big 
family of brothers and sisters, most of them older than her. 
They said such rude things sometimes. And her mother, too. 
One evening when she, Nell, had been waiting in the rightaway, 
hoping, yes truly, only hoping Peggy would be allowed out 
again after tea, the mother, a great big fat woman with an 
apron over her stomach, had opened the window and called 
owt: “ Now then, Nellie Mackensen, just you be off! I will 
not have you always hanging about here at meal-times.” As 
ifshe had wanted their old tea! Her own mother said Peggy’s 
mother was cross because there were so many of them and 
she'd so much to do. But it did make you rather wonder what 
she'd say to the diamonds. (Perhaps she’d throw them out 
of the window.) Oh dear, things were most frightfully com- 
plicated. It would have been much better, she saw it now, if 
the’d bought, say, a nice little diary-book, that Peggy could 
lave carried in her pocket. 

But she hadn’t. And the slide was there. 
he drew it forth. 

Peggy, who had been talking all the time—Peg’s pretty 
nouth was always either talking or laughing—spotted the little 
parcel at once and said: “ Hullo! ... what’s that ?—For 
me? A present forme? Truly? Let’s see! Oh, Nell, you 
tar! . . . a brooch . . . just exactly what I’ve wanted.” 

Nell felt herself go red as a beetroot. “ Well, no, not a 
nooch, Peg,” she said in a small voice. “It’s a... it’s for 


Faint-heartedly 


jour hair. . . behind . . . a hair-slide.” 
Peggy’s enthusiasm fizzled out. “A slide?” she echoed, 
usappointedly. “‘ But ... what for? Wherever could I 


tar a slide ?” 

The fatal moment had come. Nell swallowed hard, 
‘Why, I thought ... you see, I thought it would look 
host awfully nice, Peg, if you . . . put it on at the back... 
‘Mean on your neck . . . where the hair leaves off.” 

But all Peggy said, and as disbelievingly as before, was: 
On my neck? Gracious! I should never be able to make 
i stick. Besides, every time I moved my head it ’ud run 
nto me.” 

“Then you don’t like it ?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s all right. But whatever made you think of 
‘lide, Nell?” pressed Peggy, and reflected peevishly: just 





fancy going and buying a thing like that, when there are such 
squads of things I really do want. 

Nell’s voice was abject with apology as she replied: “ Well, 
you know, Peg darling, I’ve always meant to give you some- 
thing—something private... for yourself... from me. 
And—but oh, you don’t like it, I can see you don’t,” and her 
lips began to tremble. 

“ Of course I do, silly! But what I’m asking you is, why 
a hair-slide ?” persisted Peggy, with a doggedness of which 
only she was capable. 

There was nothing for it: the truth had to come out. 
“Well . . . I don’t think you know, Peg, but . . . well, just 
at the back of you . . . where there isn’t any more hair . . . 
just there, it sometimes looks so bare . . .” 

Now it was Peggy’s turn to crimson . . . very angrily. 
“ What? So that’s it, is it? I suppose what you mean to 
say is I’m going bald?” 

“Oh no, no, indeed I don’t. ... 
anything like that.” 

“ Well, I don’t believe you. 


I don’t! ... mean 


And I think you’re simply 


horrid.” 
“T don’t! It wasn’t me at all. It was Madge Brennan. 
I heard her . . . say something. And I thought... . 


oh, I thought...” But here Nell fairly broke down and 
put her knuckles to her eyes. 

“Who? Madge Brennan? That pig-eyed sausage? Said 
that about me? .. . that I was getting bald? Well, of all 
the filthy cheek!” And everything else forgotten over the 
personal injury, Peggy went off into one of her hard white 
rages, when you might as well have tried to melt a stone. 
“Tl pay her out for it. ... Ill pay her out!” 

Nell’s cheeks were beginning to get a gloss on them with 
tears. “Oh, and now... you’re so mad . . . you only can 
think about her. And when I haven’t spent a penny... 
I mean, I haven’t tasted a pipe—not for donkey’s years. . . . 
*ve done nothing but save and save. But you don’t care 
a bit.” 

But Peggy had been too badly stung to resist stinging in her 


turn. “ Well, if you must know, I think it was perfectly 
ridiklous doing all that just to buy something so . . . so rude, 
Why not find out first what I really wanted? . . . instead of 


listening to Madge Brennan. That’s not how to give a 
present . . . to somebody you make out to be fond of.—Oh, 
I say, hang it, don’t bellow like that!” For Nell had flung 
herself face downwards in the hay and was sobbing con- 
vulsively. Ali her money gone . . . and Peggy offended . . . 
and furious. She hadn’t meant to say one word about the 
baldness: it had just been dragged out of her. “ And now 
you'll never, never forgive me! ” 

“Rot. Though I don’t know if Ill ever be able to like you 
quite so much again. As for this . . . of course, I'll keep it 
. . . but it'll have to stay in a drawer. I'd sooner cat my hat 
than wear it, ’s long as that putty-faced Jane’s about!” said 
Peggy, and gave the slide such a vicious jerk that it fell to the 
floor. But even as she spoke she was wondering if, since she 
had prepared the way for its disappearance, she couldn’t 
exchange it on the quiet for something else. What about a 
nice silk handkerchief with a coloured border, to be worn in 
the breast-pocket of her blazer ? 

*“ But not altogether, Peg? . . . you won’t leave off caring 
altogether ?” wept the gift-giver, callous now to any but the 
deeper issue. “ For I do love you so.” 

“No, of course not altogether.” But Peggy wasn’t really 
thinking what she said; for she didn’t stop to swallow before 
she added, in a kind of stiff, iron voice: “I shall make my 
mother buy me a hair-restorer right away.” 

(Oh! why hadn’t she thought of this?) “ But you don’t 
need it, truly you don’t, Peg, it’s as thick as thick... all 
over,” moaned Nell, now only too eager to perjure herself. 
“It’s just the loveliest hair anyone ever had.” 

* Oh, get out, you only say that—you don’t mean it.” 

“ Honest Injun I do! And I wouldn’t tell you a lie. 
I love you better than anybody in the world.” 


For 
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** More than your mother ?—or father ? ” 

“ Much more. And there isn’t anything I wouldn’t do for 
you, word of honour there isn’t! ” 

“ Well, then, I tell you what. You take this thing back 
where you got it and make them give you something clse 
instead.” 

At the cruel suggestion Nell’s heart dropped to her boots. 
“ Oh, Peg!” she wailed, feebly, imploringly. 

“ There you are! Didn’t I say it was all words ? ” 

“Ne, oie. 8. I will do it!” (Though her 
little-g'r| courage shrivelled to the size of a pea at the thought 
of facing Mr. Massey the draper over his counter: he had a 
long angry kind of black beard, and great round spectacles 
that gave him enormous fish eyes.) “‘ But then... oh, 
Peg, then you will like me again, won’t you? ... as much 
as before. And like to come up here. You do, don’t you ? 
you’d rather be here than anywhere cise ?” 

“ Well, do it first and then Pll say.—But listen! That’s 
somebody calling. Oh, Nell, it's Rex... the new man. 
Come on, let’s go. He jumps us.” 

A bass voice shouted: “ Now then, you two, what are you 
up to up there? Oblige me by letting that ladder down at 

once !” 

They hastened to obey, lowering the ladder by its ropes. 
Then themselves crawled through the trap-door and climbed 
down backwards, Peggy leading, fastidiously mindful of her 
skirts. But when they reached the last rung, some way short 
of the ground, they faced about to meet two long arms, two 
big, hairy hands, which, gripping each twelve-year-old securely 
round the middle, swung her high before setting her on her 
feet. Carelessly now the short skirts fluttered and ballooned. 

““ Oh, Rex, one more—just one!” coaxed Peggy. And up 
again she flew. 

But at the sight of Nell’s swollen eyes and blistery-looking 
cheeks, the man rubbed the tip of his nose with a finger. 
“Hullo! what have you been doing to her? Quarrelling, 
eh?” 

Peggy made her sauciest face, wrinkling her nose, sticking 
out her chin, showing the half of her little pink tongue. ‘‘ Who 
asks no questions gets told no lies ! ” 

“Eh? What? What’s that?” and with a laugh Rex 
dived to catch her. She skipped from his reach, there was a 
chase, a scuffle, and then for the third time up she went into 
the air. “ There !—that’s for you, you little flirt, you!” 

Deftly twisting the curls that served her in place of hair- 
ribbons, Peggy turned, once she and Nell were out of earshot, 
and said in her most inhocent tones: ‘‘I can’t think why he 
called me a flirt, can you ? ” 

Now the correct answer, the wished-for and expected answer 
was: because you are one. But though Nell knew this quite 
well, and at any other time would have given it, partly to 
please Peg, partly because it made her happy to see Peg happy, 
to-day she was too numb to care. So her only reply was a 
flat and toneless: ‘“ No.” 

Deeply aggrieved, Peggy threw her a sideglance which stood 
for: oh, very well, my lady! and at once ran on, glibly and 
enthusiastically: “I do like Rex, don’t you ?—better than 
any of the other men. He’s got such positively gorgeous 
eyes—they look as if they could never stop laughing. He’s 
so strong, too . . . just like a lion—I believe he could fight 
lions with his hands. (I say, did you see the hairs on them ?) 
And when he jumps you, it makes you feel as if you’re never 
going to come down again . . . and don’t want to. — Well, 
I must hop it, or I'll be.late for tea. Now, don’t forget .. . 
what you promised. Bye.” 

“* Bye,” said Nell limply, and went on walking by herself, 
heavy of heart and leg. Oh yes, she liked Rex, too . . . he 
was so kind and jolly you couldn’t help it . . . even though 
she didn’t show off before him or put on airs so’s to make 
him notice her. But Peggy—well, there were times . . . and 
this was one of them... when she felt that she didn’t 
love Peg a bit—no, not the least little tiny bit.—Love her ? 
She simply hated her. HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Films at the Everyman 


The programme this week is agreeable if mildish. The main 
film is preceded by two short ones; one, The Country Come; 15 
Town, directed by Grierson, for the Empire Marketing Board, 
and the other, The Chimp, an carly Laurel and Hardy. 
In Der Traiimende Mund itself Bergner and Rudolf Forste: 
do not, cxcept momentarily, achicve what they did jy 
Ariane. The tempo often drags, and in the concert scene it js 
scriously annoying. But there are few European couples who can 
act better, and the scene where Bergner first visits him is played 
with all their extraordinary subtlety. 

The Everyman is producing a season of revivals. Future 
films are The Road to Life, Rasputin, Barbarina, L’Ordonnonce, 
Prenez Garde a la Peinture, and Murder over Mexico. After 
Easter there are to be special Sunday evening performances, 
including Caligari, The General Line, the excellent Berlin, and 
lastly, the most welcome revival of all, The Loves of Feanne 
Ney, in which Rasp plays his finest part. 


Horror Without Tears 


Double Door, at the Globe Theatre, is for the most part weari- 
some stuff, expending a tremendous amount of time and effort 
to “ establish ” a situation in the last act, which one feels might 
have been just as effective if it had been shorn of its antecedents, 
and left for Dame Sybil Thorndike to carry off by sheer virtuosity. 
That she does carry it off, as it is, is a reminder that, whatever her 
merit as a tragic actress, as an exponent of the blood-curdling 
grotesque she is incomparable. The proud New York family of 
the Van Bretts is dominated by her cold, imperious spirit for two 
whole acts.. Her sister’s simple-hearted sentimentality is reduced 
to whimpering silence at the sound of her footfall, and her younger 
half-brother, whose: income depends on her trusteeship of the 
family millions, trembles when she raises an eyebrow. How he 
ever brought himself to defy her so far as marry against her 
wishes we are not told: but marry he does, as the.play opens, 
and it is obvious that the bright girlish charm of his ex-nurse will 
not avail her against Victoria’s grim, set jaw. Ensues a wearing- 
down period, with Anne’s vitality and patience, and the audience’s 
credulity, strained to breaking point. The revolt starts when 
Victoria’s feeble story of Anne’s unfaithfulness fails: but the 
audience is well aware that at the back of the stage there is a 
secret room with soundproof doors. What more simple than to 
pop the offending sister-in-law into it, shut up the house and sail 
for Europe ? The searchers are baffied, but in the nick of time 
the half-wit sister tells what she knows, and we leave Victoria 
gibbering, as only a Thorndike can gibber, over the family pears. 
The bare recital does less than justice to these last ten minutes, 
in which we watch an iron determination crumple and collapse 
in a hideous disintegration as the murderous purpose is discovercd. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, March 30th— 
** The Messiah,” Royal Choral Society, Albert Hail, 2.30. 
Oaklands International Centre, Hildenborough. Programme for 
Easter week-end includes Pianoforte Recital by Kathleen Long, 
6. Non-members, £2 inclusive for week-end. 
St. John Passion, B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sit 
Henry Wood, Queen’s Hall, 7.30. 


SaTuRDAY, March 31st— 
** Sporting Love,” Gaiety Theatre. 


Monpay, April 2nd— 
Conference on “‘ Education for a New World.” Speakers incluce 
Dr. F. R. Leavis, Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld and Miss F. Alice 
Marzials. Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Until April 7th. 
* Macbeth,” Old Vic. 


Tuespay, April 3rd— 
*Tdeal Homes” Exhibition, Olympia. 


WepnNesDAy, April 4th— 

Easter Drama School. Lecturers include Theodore Komisirievsky; 
Robert Speaight, Evan John and Geoffrey Whitworth. Kings 
College, Campden Hill Road. Until April 14th. 

** Sixteen,” Criterion Theatre. 

** Libel,” Playhouse. 

Tuurspay, April 5th— 

“ The Laughing Wceman,” New Theatre. 

Daily from March 26th, 9-6.30. 
Exhibition at Bumpus’s, 350, Oxford Street. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Easter has arrived, and the flocks of nature-lovers are pouring 
out of the towns into the countryside, springing and jumping 
like the roe deer, as Heine says. Mr. Joad is the spokesman of 
these “‘ hikers,” and he sets out their case against the rest of 
the community in A Charter for Hikers (Hutchinson, 2s. 6d.), 
a lively piece of propaganda, but full of strange statements. 

In the South the woods are increasingly preserved for the shooting 
of pheasants . . . as agriculture declines over large areas of England, 
the farmer is being increasingly replaced by the keeper, and the 
keeper is a worse friend to the walker than the farmer. Moreover, 
both landowners and farmers . . . are far stricter than they used to 
be in the enforcement of their property rights. 

I should have thought it was common knowledge that the 
preserving of pheasants has declined enormously in the last 
twenty years. The large landowning class is not only relatively 
poorer, but its tastes are changing. All over the country, parks, 
which when I was a boy were kept as inviolate as the pleasure 
gardens of Kublai Khan, are now half derelict : the park walls 
are fuil of holes, the woods full of vermin, and there are notices 
of building lots stuck about. Before the war magpics were 
extinct in the home counties and very rare anywhere in England; 
they are now common and are threatening to become as great 
a nuisance as they are in France by reducing the numbers of 
song-birds. But why bother to refute Mr. Joad? He con- 
tradicts himself. 

It is probable the days of the great landowners are numbered. . . . 
Many of them have already given up the struggle. Such as survive 
do so with diminished establishments ; their armies of retainers are 
reduced and keepers and gardeners are discharged to swell the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

“ As agriculture declines,” writes Mr. Joad optimistically, 
but agriculture is more prosperous to-day than it was thirty 
years ago and shows no signs of declining at ail. Mr. Joad 
seems to be mixing it up with coal, steel, and cotton. 

I contend, then, that farmers and landowners are elements in the 
community whose importance and influence has diminished, is 
diminishing and will continue to diminish. With them will disappear 
the old traditional life of the country. Already it is perceptibly dying ; 
in a hundred years’ time, if present tendencies continue, it will be 
dead. . . . In England for a few more decades they (the landowners) 
will linger on and obstruct the transfer of the country to its new heirs, 
the working people of the towns. 

And Mr. Joad passes swiftly to a vision of a time when 
“agriculture being no longer pursued,” the “‘ new heirs ” will 
have to be educated to enjoy nature. Since he explicitly looks 
forward to the extinction of the farmer, the landowner and the 
agricultural labourer, in fact of all people who belong in the 
country and have any business there, it would scarcely be 
surprising if he and his hikers were everywhere unwelcome. 
But I do not think they are. Country people have always liked 
townspeople to come among them. They sell them glasses 
of milk and dry their clothes when they are wet, and the 
profit on the glasses of milk just about pays for the damage 
to fences and walls. But country people really enjoy their 
Stray visitors for the same reason that we all do: they like 
to make new friends and to be amused. Without realising 
that plans are being laid for their “ liquidation ” and expropria- 
tion, country people arrange mild leg-pulls and laugh at their 
visitors behind their backs. The hikers and campers are food 
for mirth in winter and have a flattering way of going back 
looking so much more healthy than they came. If one only 
knew Mr. Joad from this book, one would conclude that he 
was one of the most intolerant people alive, for it is packed 
with hatred: naturally, since he is not a sportsman, he 
hates people who are; then he hates motorists, especially 
women motorists, and the motor correspondent of the Observer 
(who earns his living by guiding motorists to beauty spots in 
Surrey, whereas Mr. Joad leads his hikers there free of charge); 
he hates female hikers because they wear shorts and not kilts 


- 





(he should remember that kilts are expensive garments) ; and, 

strangest of all, he hates male hikers because “‘ they tend to 

become informative.” But of course, like Mr. Joad, I am in 

favour of the Access to Mountains Bill, or some similar measure. 
* . * 


In English Journey, being the rambling but truthful remarks 
of what one man saw and heard and felt and thought during a 
journey through England in the cutumn of 1933 (Heinemann- 
Gollancz, 8s. 6d.), Mr. Priestley provides a great contrast. 
He starts off by motor coach, yet keeps a pedestrian style with 
only an occasional flight of fancy : 

(In Southampton) once through or round Bar Gate, you are in 
High Street. Another quarter of a mile or so, at the bottom of High 
Street you must go carcfully ; otherwise you may lose England 
altogether and find yourself looking at the Weolworth Building or 
table mountain. . . . For you sce you can catch the Berengeria or 
the Empress of Britain at the end of this High Strect. 

At Bristol, he finds “ counters on which guineas have gone 
ringing,” and observes that “ There is plenty of good old 
West Country blood about.” At Coventry, he reflects: “ My 
own car, a Daimler, was made in this city, and so after lunch 
I went out to see how they did it.” He visited Rournville : 
for several good reasons. To begin with, I was interested in the 


manufacture of chocolate, having bought and eaten, in my time, great 
quantities of the stuff. 


But it takes six pages before he discovers : 


As it is human nature, and not the manufacture of chocolate that 
really interests me, I will take Icave of Messrs. Cadbury . . 


At Leicester, he reflected : 

After all, I have been using typewriters (I am using one now to 
write this) for over twenty years ; it was high time I saw how they 
were made. There are some things that you can imagine yourself 
making in a rough and ready fashion, but typewriters are not one of 
these things. 

Three pages about typewriters follow, with the reflection : 

I now know a great deai about typewriters that I never even guessed 
before. 

Such was Mr. Priestley’s progress on a tour which is strongly 
reminiscent of those periodically undertaken by H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales. It was made in much the same spirit of 
duty, is written up in the same serious yet genial way, and 
resulted in the same way by winning all hearts. A royal tour 
—that is the clue to this book. Unless it is understood from 
the outset that Mr. Priestley is an uncrowned king, the values 
will seem wrong, and the reader will wonder why he is told 
that the author left his razor behind, and consequently bought 
another which failed to give him a good shave. Once it is 
accepted and Mr. Priestley is taken at the princely valuation, 
everything is easy going and the author and reader, being on 
the proper terms, get on capitally together. The description 
of Stoke-on-Trent, for example, is admirable, and Mr. 
Priestley’s efforts to “ throw” a basin on the potter’s whecl 
become really interesting. The great public that cares nothing 
for literature was right to pitch on Mr. Priestley for its guide. 
H2 is an honest man, he is strangely unscntimental, even at 
the annual dinner of his old battalion at Bradford, and he is 
deeply and sincerely concerned about the welfare of everyone 
he sees. Perhaps it is because he remembers being a poor boy 
in Bradford, but his heart still quickens with honest indignation 
at the spectacle of misery and meanness presented by the 
wreckage of industrial England and by the factory system. 

Nine out of every ten of these girls working at the long rows of 
machines only see their factory life as a busy but dreamy interlude 
between childhood and marriage. What would happen if you told 
them that there were no marriages, no homes of their own waiting 
for them? For one little piece of knowledge it offers me, this 
journey seems to uncover half a dozen great pits of ignorance. 
Already I stare into them in dismay, then leave them gaping 
behind me. 

He is sometimes duli, always long-winded, often sententious 
about himself, but he is an admirable guide to England. In 
one thing only does he resemble parson Yorick: he has a heart. 
And just because of that, this puffed-up, padded-out volume 
has some most moving pages in it. Davip GARNETT 
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NEW NOVELS 


Company Parade. By Storm Jameson. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Semi-Precious Stones. By A. I. Vornova. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

Childhood’s Loves. By Jures Romans. Lovat Dickson. 
7s. 6d. 

The capacity for voicing vivid indignation is a very noble and 
somewhat uncommon literary virtue ; and this virtue is displayed, 
with an entire absence of moral self-righteousness, by Miss Storm 
Jameson, who has followed up her autobiography, No Time Like 
the Present, by a new novel, Company Parade, in which she con- 
tinues the history of Hervey Russell, a descendant of the great 
ship-building family whose fortunes have already been chronicled 
in Miss Jameson’s earlier books. Company Parade is a novel of 
the peace, or—as Miss Jameson would probably prefer to describe 


_ it—of. the lull between European wars. Its background could 


scarcely be more depressing ; Miss Jameson and her characters 
seem to live and breathe under the shadow of an approaching 
conflict, and can talk and think of little else. The idiocy of 
politicians, the villainy of armament manufacturers, the apathy 
and criminal stupidity of the upper and middle classes haunt the 
narrative like a bad dream or a bad smell; and it is only now 
and then, with the slightly shamefaced air of a dilettante caught 
in the act, that the reader is able to remind himself that human 
beings, even to-day, still experience moments of rare and precious 
happiness, and that so illogical is our human composition that it 
is still possible to derive pleasure from these moments, though the 
were- or war-wolf is scratching at the door and every newspaper 
that slips through the letter-box contains an account of some 
fresh revolting atrocity. .. . 

Thus speaks the “‘ bourgeois intellectual.” There are some of 
us for whom the mind is its own place, for whom the most im- 
portant events are still primarily subjective, and for whom personal 
salvation must come—not from without, from participation in a 
new and improved social order, but from within, whose “ King- 
dom of Heaven” (such as it is) will never quite merge its frontiers 
in any Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. But Miss Jameson is 
a novelist with a message. Her message is one with which few 
readers of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION will find it difficult 
to sympathise ; though I think they may agree that her indignation 
has not yet been assimilated by the literary medium through which 
it is set forth and that, so iterated and reiterated, used to colour 
paragraph after paragraph, line after taut resentful line, it tends to 
lose the immediacy of its first effect. On the Embankment, she 
scents a future cataclysm. . Well, granted the huddled, 
shapeless derelicts, heaped up on the benches, under the bluish 
glare of the arc-lamps, the reflection is plausible and does her 
credit; but when one of her characters is discovered eating 
chicken cutlets “‘ in a restaurant in which even the plates witnessed 
to the death of society °—they had been “ stamped by sweated 
Czech workers with patterns which satisfied the American im- 
porter’s idea of French peasant art” —TI cannot help wishing that 
she would allow society to expire in peace. Nero, with his 
Stradivarius on the heights of the Palatine, is the type of artist 
for whom personally I have a sneaking regard. 

To stress the social and political side of Miss Jameson’s narrative 
is to draw attention to a very important and perhaps slightly 
over-obtrusive aspect of her book, but does not help to explain 
the energy and resourcefulness with which the narrative itself is 
conducted. Miss Jameson is an extremely practised writer, and 
her account of Hervey Russell’s struggle against poverty, obscurity 
and a foolish, weak-willed, unprincipled and unfaithful husband— 
the type of husband with whom feminine fiction has made us 
painfully familiar—is written in a convincing and lucid style. 
Yet the impression left by the book is disappointing. Miss 
Jameson has attempted to give us a panorama of contemporary 
life. Up to a point she has succeeded; but beyond that point— 
the point at which observation becomes interpretation and clever 
reporting art—her imaginative grasp of her subject-matter does 
not extend. The reader may agree with her dominant thesis ; 
but he will close the volume in much the same state as he started 
reading it. 

Semi-Precious Stones is a satire on Soviet life, and like many 
Soviet satires a somewhat cautious, not to say disingenuous and 
double-faced affair, the narrator, through whom the satire is 
conveyed, being himself condemned, at least by implication, the 
novelist covering his retreat by a harangue in which the public 
prosecutor—Okromeshkov is concerned in a murder trial—sums 


him up as “a trembling Philistine, a mercenary, all his secret 
thoughts and energy directed towards preserving himself from 
inglorious dismissal.” There is no room, concludes this Soviet 
Rhadamanthus, “for neutrality or indifference to politics,” since 
“‘ he who wishes to remain apart from class struggle places himself 
virtually on the other side of the barricades.” Okromeshkoy’s 
crime, however, was not so much a desire to remain apart as a 
slavish and tremulous anxiety to retain his hard-won position in a 
movement for which, through no fault of his own, he was quite 
unfitted. There is little indication that he had ever betrayed, or 
wished to betray—except by his failure to lose his bourgeois 
individuality in the organised proletarian mass—the cause which 
he served as a technical expert; and it is symptomatic of the 
state of mind to which bourgeois experts may be reduced by 
antagonistic party members that he is represented as spending a 
great deal of his time busily writing up an exculpatory private 
journal which he hopes to make use of, in the probable event of 
his being arraigned before the Soviet courts. ‘ Okromeshkov,” 
remarked one of his colleagues, “ is a nail with a head. No matter 
how hard we try to drive him into the life of the Soviet the head 
will stand out.” And, since nails equipped with heads—at any 
rate in the present state of society—are more sympathetic than 
mass-produced tin-tacks, Okromeshkov’s tragedy, as retailed by 
A. I. Voinova, is an interesting but excessively disquieting piece 
of work. 

As a novel, it is over-written and overcrowded. The 
* ideology ” of this, as of so many Soviet novels, may be new ; and 
yet the method is as old-fashioned and redundant as that of the 
most traditional bourgeois story. Both Company Parade and 
Semi-Precious Stones set out to give us a picture of contemporary 
life—a panorama of change—Voinova by innumerable small 
touches that demonstrate Okromeshkov’s complete helplessness in 
the new dispensation under which he finds himself, Miss Storm 
Jameson by an apocalyptic insistence on the decay of the old. 
Miss Jameson introduces us to characters whose life is poisoned by 
the decomposition of the world in which they have been brought 
up; while Voinova discusses the possibility that the individual 
may be redeemed by losing his egoism in unselfish communal 
effort. For M. Romains, salvation must come from within. 
He, too, shows us society in broad perspective ; but his characters 
are depicted as dependent very largely on their own initiative and 
their own personal resources—as beings who must stand or fall 
by their own judgment. Childhood’s Loves is the third volume of 
Men of Good Will. M. Romains’ general preface to Les Hommes 
de Bonne Volonté, thoughtfully reprinted on the dust-cover of the 
English translation, helps to explain the title of the series by 
observing that, although “ there are destinies which end nobody 
knows where . . . aeroliths which vanish into dust . . . myriads 
of human activities . . . scattered in all directions by the 
indifferent forces of self-interest, of passion,” out of all this 
immense waste “ some few of these activities are endowed with a 
little constancy by the pure in heart ” and possess a certain beauty 
and regularity of design. “ In this confusion of wills, there must 
surely be some ‘ of good will.’” Such a man of good will, unless 
I have been misled by my ignorance of the succeeding volumes, 
is Pierre Jallez. In the second chapter of Childhood’s Loves he 
and his friend, Jerphanion, are discussing poetry and in particular 
Les Fleurs du Mal; and so leisurely and elastic is the author’s 
scheme that Jallez, without the smallest effect of irrelevance, is 
able to deliver a sound and penetrating criticism of Baudelaire’s 
verse ; of which he says—with special reference to La Chevelure— 
that it gives you the impression of “a series of discharges of 
intense and associated meanings. The whole extent of the line 
is occupied, filled full, all atonce. There is not the least void. .. . 
I ask myself . . . whether Baudelaire wasn’t the first to rediscover 
in modern times a wonderful kind of intensity, of which nobody 
can have any idea unless, like you and me, he’s soaked himself 
in Latin.” Elsewhere, he speaks of an element in Baudelaire’s 
poems quite distinct from his erotic melancholy—‘“ I was thinking 
of him rather as the poet of Paris, of streets, of ports, the poet of 
the great modern city.” I have no doubt that perspicacious 
French critics have long ago made clear M. Romains’ deep 
indebtedness to the peculiar colouring and tempo of Baudeiaire’s 
Parisian visions, his evocations of the haunted metropolis : 


Fourmillante cité, cité pleine de réves, 
Ou le spectre en plein jour raccroche le passant 


—where the dream-world and the real world flow together. 
Childhood’s Loves has a poetry and a subdued intensity very 
seldom found in modern prose. PETER QUENNELL 
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THE UNPOLITICAL SOCIALIST 


William Morris: Selected Writings. Edited by G. D. H. 
Cote. The Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d. 


“ Apart from the desire to produce beautiful things,” wrote 
Morris in one of the essays reprinted here, “ the leading passion 
of my life has been and is hatred of modern civilisation.” To- 
day he is remembered and praised as a hater, while his beautiful 
things are slighted or patronisingly dismissed ; and this centenary 
volume is a mirror of the common attitude. 

Morris the reformer is largely and variously represented. 
News from Nowhere and the Dream of John Ball are given at 
length: among the poems are the Pilgrims of Hope, his “ Com- 
munist story-poem,” and several of the Chants for Socialists : 
and there are eleven essays and lectures on Socialism, or art, or 
art and Socialism. I do not see that anyone could ask for more. 
Indeed the essays and lectures, welcome because comparatively 
inaccessible, are apt to be rather tedious from their similarity. 
It is the business of the propagandist to repeat himself, but for 
an invariable audience it is slow work, and, moreover, the orgy 
of arts and crafts that Morris looked forward to does not attract 
us. We like him best for what he wanted to get rid of—for his 
hatred of ugliness, his indignant compassion, his courageous 
echo of Hazlitt and the young Wordsworth at the dawn of what 
they supposed a new era : 

O earth, thou kind bestower, thou ancient fruitful place, 

How lovely and beloved now gleams thy happy face. 

But with Morris, of course, it was more than a generous impulse, 
and there is something both heroic and touching in his practical 
Socialism—in the humility, the patience, the forthrightness of 
this most unpolitical reformer, too manly to tire of the struggle 
as the glamour faded, or be disgusted into passivity by its quarrels 
and confusion. He seems a lonely figure, isolated by that heroic 
quality, too simple for the age: we feel him a friend, but not 
exactly, as someone said of George Eliot, a personal friend— 
rather the most generous and faithful of comrades. The bond 
between him and others was some kind of doing always. 

There is certainly a terrible flavour of artiness in his ideal 
world. Re-reading News from Nowhere we would like to agree, 
we would like to feel with Morris, and in a sense do feel with 
him, and yet at the same time our hearts sink. In fact, this 
Utopia seems to me a failure : partly because it is setting posing 
as subject : partly because it really has that “ taint of prettiness ” 
which Mr. G. D. H. Cole sees in the poems: partly because 
Morris was apt to become affected when not writing in an archaic 
style—(there is a curious primness in the style of News from 
Nowhere—*‘ It will be pretty enough even for you two and your 
renewed pleasure,” and so on): partly because of its innocent, 
good-boy kind of heartiness: partly for the grand reason that all 
Utopias are failures in advance—we cling, as Hazlitt said, with 
inveterate prejudice to existence here and now. I do not think 
that Morris would have enjoyed living in Nowhere, or even 
thought he would. “ It will not do,” he imagined them saying, 
“you cannot be of us; you belong so entirely to the unhappiness 
of the past that our happiness even would weary you.” And it 
is, accordingly, a relief to escape from this strained buoyancy into 
the poetry, the realism, the profound unsentimental melancholy 
of fohn Ball, with its hero, Morris’s twin brother, and its moral 
of ““ how men fight and lose the battle, and the thing that they 
fought for comes about in spite of their defeat, and when it comes 
turns out not to be what they meant, and other men have to fight 
for what they meant under another name.” John Ball is the 
nearest thing to Morris’s poetry. 

But it is obviously not here for that reason. The non-political 
poems in the book—the prologue and inductions from the Earthly 
Paradise, the Defence of Guenevere and a few shorter poems— 
have been admitted half-heartedly and are ill at ease: it would 
have been more candid to leave them out altogether, and we should 
still have had fully our money’s worth. Mr. Cole’s view is that 
the most beautiful of Morris’s beautiful things are mere decora- 
tion—that his heroic side is absent from all the poetry except 
Sigurd (unrepresented here). The rest is pretty, “ pleasantly 
tasy,” tainted with languor, the work of a craftsman, not of “ an 
imaginative artist determined to get at the heart of the world’s 
meaning”: it is good verse, in short, not great poetry. And I 
think that is also the popular view. 

I don’t like to say anything against Sigurd, which is a noble 
Poem sure enough, and a glorious book for the sthoolboy lucky 
cnough to come across it. But the Earthly Paradise, not nearly 





so thrilling at first, unlike Sieurd grows and grows upon one: 
and it has at least this attraction for lovers of Morris—there is 
much more of Morris in it. ‘“‘ Good verse” it is not. Morris 
never bothered to write good verse in a long poem—he went 
straight on, filling in the gaps with “ saga slang ” of one kind or 
another, and that is partly why his long pocms are neglected 
now. They are not workmanlike: they depend on “ the heart 
of the world’s meaning,” as it was to Morris, and on that alone. 
The Earthly Paradise especially is—not a “ pretty picture,” 
but a dream of beauty : there is no poem like it : and that subdued 
ting of melancholy, that essential stoicism, is on every page. 
It is the very heart of Morris’s personality, and appears in every- 
thing he wrote : but there is no gesture in it, nothing sentimental. 
Morris, very exceptionally, never seeks the homoeopathic remedy 
for gloom—losing himself in the vast idea of disaster, or merging 
the world in his despair: he is no Mithridates, feeding on poison 
because he is afraid of it. Kiartan, the fortunate and resilient, 
never Bodli, is his hero and favourite. This manliness, the rock- 
bottom of his mind, is the rock-bottom also of the Earthly Paradise 
—indeed the more one reads the poem the more it grows into the 
poet’s self. It cannot be said, Mr. Cole declares, that Morris in 
any one work “ expressed the essence of what was in him.’”’ Morris 
thought differently. Keen cyes, he said, reading the Earthly 
Paradise might read him through, “ for surely little is there left 
behind.” 

I cannot think Sigurd need have been left out entirely; it 
seems to me not only a possible but an casy poem to represent, 
whercas the Earthly Paradise is hopeless. Still, Mr. Cole was 
right no doubt to avoid snippets, the mere “‘ Beauties of Morris,” 
and so we cannot very well ask for a taste of the prose romances, 
enchanting as they are. The arrangement puzzled me some- 
times: News from Nowhere, Fohn Ball, the Unknown Church 
should surely, for every reason, have been in the reverse order— 
but that is a trifle. The volume is uniform with the Nonesuch 
Blake, Hazlitt, etc., so that you not only get a great deal very 
cheap but can read it, and what is more read it with pleasure. 
But I do hope no one will take Mr. Cole’s word about the poetry. 

K. JOHN 


A KNIGHT OF LANGUAGE 


Collected Essays, Volume II. By Ropert Bripces. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 

The late Robert Bridges was never an aloof poet. It was not 
enough to him to be one of the most original and exquisite metrical 
artists in the English tongee. He was convinced of his mission 
to guard the foundations. So he devoted a great part of his life 
to the examination and preservation of English pronunciation. 
He was emphatic that a good Northern pronunciation was the 
best for preserving the native music of English verse; but, 
recognising that much current pronunciation had become too 
corrupted to be ever corrected, he devised a scheme of phonetic 
spelling by means of which the best educated speech should be 
preserved from further corruption and attention drawn to the 
disparities between the spoken and written word. Moreover, 
there was considerable difference between what he and cultured 
Londoners regarded as educated speech, so his pho: ti>-spelling 
primers were to function as trained warriors against the destruc- 
tive influence of Cockneyism. In collecting his essays and literary 
papers it was a question whcther to print them all in phonetic 
type or stop short after the first volume. Most of us are so 
accustomed to reading with the eye rather than the ear that 
phonetic type presents difficulties, and so the matter, after the 
publication of the first volume, was put to a vote. Says Mrs. 
Robert Bridges, ““ The response was neither large nor decisive ; 
a small majority were, however, in favour of completing the 
series in phonetic type.” 

Perhaps the decision was a pity. These essays might have 
reached a larger public if they had been printed in common type. 
Nearly all that Robert Bridges had to say is of great importance ; 
for it was no castle of narrow academism that he guarded, but the 
walled city of essential culture : something rudimentary, and yet 
highly civilised. No English poet has more deeply combined 
imaginative insight with moral integrity and practical commoa 
sense. 

What he would have said about the present decline of English 
poetry into unimaginative barbarism it is easy to imagine, for the 
peculiar light which strays over the surface of these essays points 
to an answer. They are five in number, “ Studies in Poetry,” 





and intertwined. 
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“ Springs of Helicon,” “ Wordsworth and Kipling,” “ Word 
Books,” ‘“ Letter on English Prosody: and ~Note on Neo- 
Miltonics ” ; of which “ Wordsworth and Kipling ” is, perhaps, 
the most entertaining, for without disparaging either poet at. the 
expense of the other he seeks to “ spin a thread ” between them, 
reminding us that. “.Wordsworth in his famous preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads contended that poetic diction should be taken 
from rustic speech,” and on the next page goes on to say that 
with Mr. Kipling “ nothing in diction is common or unclean ; nor 
can we draw any strict line to separate the diction of such poems 
as The Barrack-Room Ballads, which are professedly and wholly 
in the low dialect of the characters, from those other poems 
where it is not so prominent nor so evidently in place.” Mean- 
while, he adroitly links up with something else, and points out 
that the recent state of English poetry calls for new verse 
forms. 

Robert Bridges was a master of lucid, delicate prose, lightly 
weaponed with irony and unobtrusive wit. His attitude was 
nearly always sharply critical,j[but his thrust was the rapier’s, and 
on only very few occasions the glaive’s or the broadsword’s. 
He never espoused a bad cause. An entirely sincere writer, he 
was very antagonistic to those who did not write what they 
fundamentally believed. These essays are stamped with the 
insignia of immortality. Form and thought are perfectly fused 
HERBERT PALMER 


THE GENESIS OF THE MODERN 
THEATRE 


The Restoration Theatre. By MontraGue SUMMERS. Kegan 
Paul. 15s. 

If one were asked for a concrete illustration of the English 
genius for conservation by compromise, one could hardly do 
better than instance Davenant’s creation of the modern theatre. 
Since it was effected by the reconciliation of incompatibles, this 
was a remarkable achievement. The curiously composite nature 
of the Restoration Theatre came about through a happy fusion of 
the main characteristics of the permanently backgrounded plat- 
form stage of Shakespeare’s day with the peep-show quality 
and kaleidoscopic pictorialism of the Caroline masque-stage. 
From it our present-day theatre derives, but, so strange are the 
changes brought about by the whirligig of time that between the 
two there is little or no resemblance. The disparity will be patent 
when it is observed that in Restoration days the proscenium arch 
was stationed in the middle of the stage, and was flanked in front 
by a number of solid doors and balconies, most of which were 
constantly used in the traffic of the scene. A heritage, in a way, 
from the Elizabethan playhouse, these doors and balconies to a 
considerable extent postulated the new dramatic technique, besides 
lending themselves readily to the popularisation of the cape-and- 
sword drama and its cognates. We are at last beginning to under- 
stand that for a proper comprehension of our classic dramatists 
it is vital to gain some knowledge of the stage conventions of 
their times; and with the increasing interest in Restoration 
drama there has arisen a demand for a manual of the Restoration 
staging which has not hitherto been forthcoming. On that and other 
scores Mr. Montague Summers’s scholarly book will answer most 
wants. Thanks to mature knowledge, laboriously acquired in 
many years of intensive study of the Dryden era, Mr. Summers is 
enabled by apt citation to make the Restoration Theatre tell the 
most of its own story. His deft application of sound deductive 
powers to carefully marshalled stage directions and prompter’s 
notes goes a long way towards affording a solution of the many 
problems which arise, and such indeed is his equipment that it 
is rarely he is baffied. 

But there are curious inequalities of method in the book. There 
are long stretches when the statements made are minutely docu- 
mented, and there are similar stretches when documentation is 
almost wholly ignored. It is more than passing strange that when 
Mr. Summers lays the recent researches of other labourers in the 
Restoration field under contribution, he rarely conveys the source of 
his inspiration. These lapses are fated to bring their own punish- 
ment, for, as it happens, some of the statements thus derived are 
erroneous, and, in the absence of documentation, Mr. Summers 
will, in future, be saddled with the responsibility for sundry 
offences which are not primarily his. One or two examples may 
be cited. We are told on the unacknowledged authority of Dr. 
Leslie Hatson, that the scenery store of Wren’s Drury Lane was 


situate in Vinegar Yard and attached to the theatre; a rank im. 
possibility, seeing that Vinegar Yard, as Rocque’s map of the 
district clearly shows, stood aloof to the east of the theatre. Again, 
Mr. Summers refers to the sole existing view of the exterior of the 
second Drury Lane as revealing the characteristics of Wren’; 
original facade, but the engraving spoken of was issued in 1776, and, 
so far from representing the house in its original state, depicts 
the front as it had been recently altered and extended by Garrick. 
It shows several entrances, whereas the house as Wren built 
it had only one. (It is vexatious to find two old blunders of mine 
iterated, even although I have escaped pillorying.) 

Mr. Summers’s absorbing chapter on the Restoration audience 
evokes the curious reflection that practically all that is greatest in 
English drama was written when playgoers were at their noisiest 
and least given to concentration. How masterpieces contrived 
to materialise under such conditions is a puzzle. 

One omission has, however, to be noted, which is, that 
Mr. Summers fails to tell us where Fop’s Alley was, 
though that favourite inter-act resort is mentioned in a quaint 
ballad-epilogue he reproduces. This is a misfortune, as the 
necessary elucidations would have revealed an interesting fact 
not otherwise referred to in the book, namely that the Restoration 
stage, like the stage which had preceded it, had a protecting front 
rail, an essential precaution in the days before the orchestra began 
to occupy its now familiar position. 

Relative to the old prices of admission, a little more requires to be 
said than is said in Mr. Summers’s book. Though Pepys affords us 
evidence that in 1661 the Elizabethan custom of charging double 
rates on the first day of a new play was still in force, it needs to be 
noted that the practice soon fell into desuetude, and had certainly 
been abandoned on Pepys’s own showing before 1667. What, 
however, is much more surprising is Mr. Summers’s silence re- 
garding the establishment of the principle of after-money—familiar 
in later days as “half price at nine o’clock”’—in 1687; an innovation 
that revolutionised theatrical routine in bringing about the 
regular provision of an afterpiece. Now and again statements are 
made at which the well-informed stage historian must jib. Twice 
in the book we are informed that the prologue said his say after all 
the preliminary music had been played, but the old styling of the 
Third Music as “ the Curtain tune” should have warned Mr. 
Summers that the prologue preceded the overture. To be con- 
vinced that this was so, one has only to refer to Motteux’s prologue 
to The Inconstant or to the lines on “ The Playhouse ” cited by Mr. 
Summers on p. 278. But, in comparison with the vast amount of 
important detail presented in the book, the percentage of blemishes 
is trifling, and they are not such as seriously to impair its value 
as a work of reference. The illustrations, it should be noted, are 
of a particular rarity and interest, and will certainly prove a 
delight to the theatrical antiquary. W. J. LAWRENCE 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


Coal in the New Era. By Ivor THomas. Putnam. 5s. 


Constructive and detached minds are so scarce in the British 
coal-mining industry that there is a temptation to cover Mr. 
Thomas’s book with extravagant praise. That temptation is 4 
sign of the backwardness of the industry, for the author would 
probably not claim that his work is particularly original or par- 
ticularly profound. What he has done is to apply a good general 
knowledge and a certain amount of common sense to a subject 
where ignorance and bigotry have been the usual form. Even 
financial newspapers, who cannot be accused of much bitter- 
ness against vested interests, have lately been compelled to 
make scathing criticisms of those who still dominate coal- 
mining. 

Mr. Thomas is not bitter. With philosophic calm he traces 
coal from its original deposition in the fetid jungles of the car- 
boniferous period to its present plight under a dead but not yet 
buried Victorian capitalism: he can encounter the uncouth 
monsters of either period with an equally matter-of-fact aif. 
This restraint is the more admirable because he has most fat- 
reaching and drastic proposals to make regarding the future sct- 
up of the industry, and it is clear that all his assumptions are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of its present heads. 

In detail the strong point of the book is the very full and useful 
popular account which it gives of technical developments in the 
industry, and of the economic possibilities of such processes 45 
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low temperature carbonisation, hydrogenation, pulverised fuel, 
and so forth. Mr. Thomas also shows an unusual awareness of 
the many-sided social and political implications of his subject. 
The better aspect of this is seen in the emphasis which he gives 
to the need for the industry itself to press for action against pollu- 
tion of the air through burning raw coal in household grates. Its 
jess defensible side is seen when he proceeds to make the most 
sweeping assumptions on points of strategy or of political develop- 
ment only remotely linked with his argument—for instance, when 
he discusses how to make room for a future Minister of Power 
without overloading the Cabinet, and decides that it should be 
done either by having a single Ministry of Defence or by cutting 
out the Secretary of Scotland, as Scotland will by that time have 
its own Parliament. Another such assumption is that “ in future 
the greatest houseowners are going to be local authorities ”—a 
prophecy which neither supporters of a National Housing Board 
nor supporters of private enterprise would be likely to accept. 
The most conspicuous weakness of the book is its failure to 
get to grips with the present structure either in the field of labour 
relations, production, marketing organisation or retail distribu- 
tion. There are, of course, many passages which bear on these 
questions, and the whole treatment of coal as the basis for a future 
interlocked group of electrical, gas, oil and fuel industries gives 
a valuable point of view, but the structure of a rationalised in- 
dustry outlined in the last chapter would have appeared less 
speculative had it been supported by a fuller analysis of the existing 
structure which it is intended to replace. E.M. NICHOLSON 


LORD READING AS A LAWYER 


Lord Reading and His Cases. By Derek WALKER-SMITH. 
Chapman and Hall. 165s. 


This is an excellent book of its kind which compares very 
favourably with the late Mr. Marjoribanks’s book on Lord Carson. 
The title is perhaps misleading because the book includes the whole 
of Lord Reading’s political exploits and it is the work of a young 
writer who has had to obtain much information from perusing 
old newspapers and talking to his elders. 

He is possibly not aware of the interesting link between Horatio 
Rottomley end the Isaacs family forged by the Hansard case when 
Bottomley as a young man of twenty-five rescued by his eloquence 
Lord Reading’s father and uncle from the dock. Then again, 
the chapter on the Marconi scandal relates the vindication of 
Lord Reading and his political friends from charges of corruption 
but does not explain why the atmosphere of suspicion lingered 
and led to a poem like Kipling’s Gehazi being written when Lord 
Reading was appointed Lord Chief Justice in 1915. 

Presumably he has never seen Lord Reading in Court. If he had 
he would not have been surprised at not having found “a single 
instance of his having had a serious clash in Court either with 
counsel, witness, or judge.”” I remember more than thirty years 
ago introducing Mr. Rufus Isaacs into the Chancery Division for 
purposes of cross-examination. In those days the academic 
atmosphere of the Chancery Division was even more pronounced 
than it is now, and there were particular King’s Counsel appro- 
priated to each judge. The Chancery judge in this instance was 
visibly ruffled when he saw Mr. Isaacs appear in his Court and 
the famous Common Law advocate had scarcely uttered a 
sentence before the judge barked out, “ Mr. Isaacs, you are not 
addressing a Common Jury.” Instantancously the Court became 
like a Bateman drawing, for Mr. Isaacs’s head appeared to be 
in the roof of the Court and the judge to be sinking below the 
level of his desk. ‘“ I do not understand,”’ said Mr. Isaacs, “‘ what 
can have clicited such an observation from your Lordship.” 
This was an unexpected instance of amazing dignity. The in- 
telligent Jew has many excellent qualities; but the power of 
quelling impolite judges is not usually one of them. 

What, however, is more important is that there is not a single 
instance in Lord Reading’s career of his bullying a witness in the 
same manner as the author relates concerning Lord Carson, on 
Page 199. It is obviously undesirable that the laity should be 
prejudiced against lawyers; but the prejudice will certainly 
remain so long as counsel are at liberty to bully a lay witness 
without the witness having a chance to answer back, especially 
if judges support counsel in such circumstances against the 
witness. Sam Weller was given quite proper but unusual licence 
in Bardell v. Pickwick. ; 

On page 48 the author suggests that Lord Reading’s engage- 
ments spared him time for social life; but in the carly days of 
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the twentieth century he scarcely ever dined out in term time 
and whatever spare time he had was given up to calling on invalid 
friends. He has always known how to husband his strength, 
and I remember a day when I asked his clerk if I could see him 
at 4.15 p.m. and was told that if I were the King of England 
Mr. Isaacs would not rise from his sofa until 4.30 p.m. 

On the whole, the author’s narrative of the cases is extremely 
interesting and lucid (e.g., Allen v. Flood). His political 
exposition is also clear and impartial; as, for instance, in dealing 
with the decision of the House of Lords in regard to the People’s 
Budget. His sentences are often felicitous ; as when he refers to 
a Conservative candidate in a by-election who did not happen 
to possess Mr. Arthur Balfour’s “talent for combining meta- 
physical clarity with political obscurity.” The author gives a 
fine specimen of his eloquence in the words about Whittaker 
Wright’s funeral : 

None falls so low as the stricken favourite of fortune. But there 
were some who did him reverence ; for as his coffin was borne, on a 
wet and wintry morning, through the lanes of Surrey the villagers 
came out and uncovered. They had known him as a man of great 
wealth, but as a man of generosity, kindliness and humanity; and 
as such they judged him, for they knew little of Lake Views and 
Finance Corporations. They were simple folk, and simple folk 
judge by simple things. And they are not always wrong. 


Mr. Walker-Smith very ably sums up the causes of Lord 
Reading’s success as follows : 


The success is undoubted ; but how was it achieved? We have 
seen something of the armoury of his equipment, of its strength and 
its limitations. He had not the dominating personality of a Carson, 
the soaring eloquence of a Marshall Hall, the profound learning of 
a Sumner, nor the masterly invective of an F. E. Smith. What, then, 
was his secret? He had all the quieter attributes of success. 
Learned in law, quick and resourceful in argument, penetrative in 
cross-examination, he had the indispensable adjuncts of forensic 
success. In addition, he was possessed of a memory quite out of 
the ordinary and a capacity to unravel and elucidate the intricate 
mysteries of figures which was unrivalled ; in cases like the Whittaker 
Wright case he was in a class by himself. To these qualities he 
added a strength supple and resilient rather than forceful and assertive, 
and an unvarying self-discipline. . .. With Rufus Isaacs it was in 
the Courts as in his conduct of life; he did not challenge; he 
charmed. And, as a result, opposition did not yield—it did not 
have to; it simply dissolved. 


Lord Reading may have made enemies; but he has made 
hosts of friends in many circles and many lands. 
E. S. P. Haynes 


DEAR, DELUDED SAINTS 


Group Movements of the Past and Experiments in 
Guidance. By Ray StracHey. Faber. 5s. 

Hannah Smith, a well-known religious writer and preacher, 
was a robust, common-sense person, brought up to believe in 
the inner light of the Quakers and deeply anxious to experience 
the mystic joy of personal communion with God. For many 
years she attributed her failure to share in the religious ecstasy of 
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the saints to her own lack of spirituality, and approached each 
fresh manifestation of mystic guidance with a humble desire 
to learn. As a result she made a number of remarkable discoveries 
about religious ecstasy, and finally came to the conclusion that, 
though divine guidance was real enough, reliance in the personal 
intimations of individual revelation was a dangerous error. She 
left a record of her experiences for her granddaughter, Ray 
Strachey, to publish, and the relevance of her conclusions to the 
Buchman movement of to-day prompts the Bishop of Durham 
to some forcible introductory remarks. The historical background 
of the American group movements which Hannah Smith explored 
at first hand is provided in several excellent chapters, contributed 
by Mrs. Strachey herself. 

The attraction of group movements is that they are a revolt 
against the formalism of the Churches. Historically the function 
of organised religion has been to direct and control the. less 
tractable desires of mankind and, by perpetuating doctrines and 
rules of conduct which are satisfactory to Authority, to save 
society from the risks of anarchic conduct and individuals from 
the appalling burden of attempting to decide for themselves 
what is true and what is false, what is right and what is wrong. 
Thus mysticism, when it does not follow the decorous lines of 
ritualistic adoration, is always viewed with mistrust by the organised 
Churches. . When in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
sick were healed and the worshippers wrought to convulsive 
ecstacies before the tomb of a saint in Paris, Authority closed the 
cemetery. As Voltaire put it: 

De par le roi, 
Defense a Dieu, 
De faire miracles 
En ce lieu ! 

In nineteenth-century America there was no king to curtail 
the vagaries of the Almighty. It was the pioneering age ; the State 
was weak and the recognised religion a hide-bound Puritanism. 
These who saw God for themselves could always find virgin 
land as well as followers, usually illiterate. to follow them to a 
new experiment in a community life. Some of the innumerable 
experiments discussed by Mrs. Strachey survived for more 
than a generation. The Shakers, blameless and prosperous 
people with very surprising views, long continued to receive 
their.unseen, because spiritual, gifts of fruit and gold spectacles 
from their founder, Mother Ann. Oneeda was another success. 
Durability for such communities depended not so much on the 
potency of the leader’s inspiration as on his common sense, his 
organising capacity and on his skill or good fortune in finding land 
and workers to make the colony economically prosperous. Thus 
the Rapptes also did far better than most of their contemporaries 
because George Rapp avoided most of their economic and political 
errors, even though he shared with other community leaders the 
illusion that he was personally immortal. A second group of 
colonies—the numerous Owen and Fourier experiments—are 
not really relevant to Mrs. Strachey’s thesis, since they aimed at 
demonstrating economic not religious truths. They overlap 
with the religious communities, however, because those who 
rely on the direct inspiration of divine guidance are commonly 
anxious, as the Early Church was anxious, to abolish the too 
earthly ties of private possessions. 

The Communities almost always arose from a revivalist move- 
ment. Some man or woman was personally called by God to a 
new form of life: ecstatic followers thought him or her a re- 
incarnation of Christ, they found the gift of tongues, and were 
assured the Second Coming was near at hand, or, to take the 
example of the “ Nothingarians”’ they cried “No God, No 
Government, No Marriage, No Money, No Meat, No Tobacco, 
No Sabbath, No Skirts, No Church, No War, No Slaves,” etc. 
The opportunities of fraud in such an atmosphere were too good 
to lose, and the example of Thomas Lake Harris, who was powerful 
enough to entice amongst others a man like Laurence Oliphant 
to give up his money, his work, and his wife (he wanted his wife 
for himself), is only the best known of a number of similar frauds. 
Hannah Smith. visited Harris’s Colony, and having seen through 
it, successfully warned others against Harris and later tried to 
persuade Oliphant himself of the danger of his doctrine of “‘ spiritual 
counterparts.”” But Hannah Smith is probably right in refusing 
to regard most of the astonishing manifestations of divine guidance 
which she describes as fraudulent. She called their victims the 
“* dear, deluded saints,” and laboured to explain to them that the 
thrill of physical contact with a member of the opposite sex might 
seem similar to the thrill of the divine spirit within, but was 
nevertheless not necessarily wisely indulged. It is at first astonishing 
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to learn from her how many very pious young and middle-aged 
women could be induced by what they believed to be the divine 
voice to break up their homes, to kiss and often to bear children 
to their religious teachers. The story is worth a serious socio- 
logical and psychological examination. In some cases we may 
guess at the significance of a sect such as the “ Hookers ” who 
thought it immoral to use buttons. Other cases merely illustrate 
the fact that no doctrine has caused so much misery in the world, 
and none proved so impossible of social fulfilment, as the doctrine 
that the flesh is sinful. Always the same theme. First the attempt to 
outlaw sex altogether and then the desperate and often subconscious 
effort to find a way of justifying the demands of outraged nature. 
Declare that physical intercourse is wicked and the saints reply that 
when they have sexual intercourse only their souls, not their bodies, 
are involved. 

Mrs. Smith herself reached the conclusion that “ emotion ” is 
“highly contageous,” that it is no mark of piety to surrender to 
it and that reason is a gift of God not to be despised. Once, she 
found, a saint had decided, as so many of her friends did, that the 
voice of God is only known in “ the delicious thrill ” of the voice 
within and that reason and considerations of circumstance are 
both to be thrown aside in obeying it, no argument was of any 
avail. For herself, she declared at length, religion consisted in 
believing in God and living a courtcous and helpful life. Nor do 
I see any grounds for doubting the justice of her warning that 
“group movements” past and present, which claim divine 
guidance and scoff at reason, lead to misery and moral destruction. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 








Week-end Competitions 


No. 211 


Set by Frank Sidgwick 


In one of the late F. Anstey’s Voces Populi (though not in the 
series reprinted under that title) there lives for a glorious minute 
a Hyde Park reciter, who spouts the following fragment :— 

And on came them maddened ’orses, with their foicry smokin’ 
breath, 

As were bearing’ the woman I lurved to a crule and ’orrible death ! 

*Ow could I ‘save my darlin’ from laying’ a mangled ’eap 

On the grorss below where the buttercups blow, along of the inner- 
cent sheep ? 

I felt my brine was a-reelin’—I adn’t a minnit to lose! 

With a stifled prayer, and a gasp for air, I . to. . ” 


at which point he suddenly becomes aware of an overlooked penny 
on the grass. We offer a First Prize of Two Guincas and a Second 
Prize of Half a Guinea for continuations of the above, carrying 
on from the break “I . . .” for not more than twelve and a half 
new lines. Competitors may either bring the tale to a culmination, 
or desist with a similar aposiopcsis. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, ro Great Queen St., W.C.2. Solutions must reach the Editor 
by first post on Friday, April 6th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on onc side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
crnot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is cligible for more than one prize in any one 
week, 

The result of last weck’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 209 
Set by Richard Church 


Springtide is the season when in times past bucolic poets turned 
their attention to the dairymaid Amaryllis sitting on her milking stool. 

Since to-day even poetry must be up to date, let us have a twentieth- 
century, chromium-plated lyric in two stanzas addressed to an electric 
milking machine. We offer a first prize of Two Guirieas, and a second 
prize of Half a Guinca, for the best entries. 





Report by Richard Church 

Of the large number of cntrics for this competition, only seventeen 
conformed by being addressed to the electric milking machine. The 
others were about it, and they are therefore disqualified, in spite of the 
high level of verse-making displayed in many of them. 

I am grateful to these competitors for their carelessness, for it has 
made my task much lighter. Over the seventeen legitimists I have 
struggled valiantly, most teased, perhaps, by Gerald Summers, who has 
sent three entrics, all of which are good. He has a gift for suave verse, 
and he can capture Gilbertian and Swinburnian rhythms nicely. The 
first prize goes to him, because of his skill in addressing the machine in 
a measure echoing The Garden of Proserpine. 

The second prize gocs to Janet Jekyll, because of all the competitors 
she alone addresses the machine in terms of real affection and intimate 
knowledge. She alone is willing to sacrifice something for the beloved. 
And in addition to these admirable sincerities she is a true modern 
in the images by which she expresses them. I almost doubt whether 
she is old-fashioned fiesh and blood, as humans were before 1920 or 
thereabouts. 

I should mention Sir Horace Monro because, in his ecstasy, he has 
invented a new word, “ electrogalactology.” That is almost worth a 
prize—or a death sentence! Another competitor worthy of mention 
is N. V. Sanderson, who has written a lively parody of Dekker’s 
anthological lyric on Divine Content. 


FIRST PRIZE 
TO AN ELECTRIC MILKING MACHINE 
Where rude hands robbed tyrannically 
The stubborn udder’s store, 
With suaver stroke, mechanically, 
You milk kine by the score ; 
As swift as eyelid’s flicker, 
Through tubes like silk (though thicker) 
You guide the anxious liquor 
T’wards tanks that line the floor. 


The byre, what is it now like ? 
A loud hum, as of bees— 
The sound that calf and cow like— 
The dairy-man at ease, 
A distant motor purring, 
Full udders gently stirring— 
The whole affair inferring 


A cute hygienic wheeze. GERALD SUMMERS 













APRIL RECORDS.- 


that welcome in the Spring 


THE BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS— 
delicate, noble and dynamic. If ever music was written for 
the delight of every man, it is these ch Concertos. 
Played by the ECOLE NORMALE CHAMBER OR- 
CHEST TRA, Paris, conducted by Alfred Cortot. Branden- 
No. 1 in F Majer (Bach). DB 2033-4 6/- 
each. Brandenburg Concerto. No.2 in F Major (Bach). 
DB 2035-6 6,- each. Brandenburg Concerto. No. 4 in G 
Mejor (Bach). DB 2037-8 6'- cach. Connoisseur Records, 
obtainable to special crder only. bet 
A MENDELSSOHN MASTERPIECE— Noei Coward 
Fingal’s Cave. _A marvellous piece of nature depiction in (Wilding) 
music and one of Mendcissohn’s finest works. Fingal’s Cave—Overture—Op. 
26 (Mendelssohn) Parts 1 and2. The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Adrian Boult. DB 2100 6/-. A Connoisseur Record, obtainable to special 
order only. 
PERFECT RECORDING of GRIEG’S MOST POPULAR WORK— 
‘The Peer Gynt a, played by John Barbirolli and his Orchestra. “‘ Peer Gynt” 
—Suite No.1. . 46 (Grieg). No. 1—Morning. No 2—Death of Ase. No.3— 
Anitra’s Dance. Xz. 4—In the Hell of the Mountain King. JOHN BARBIROLLI 
and HIS ORCHESTRA. C 2640-1 4/- cach. Connoisseur Records, obtainable 
to special order only. 
TOTI dal MONTE—Welcome Back! 
Toti dal Monte’s reappearance on records is overdue. She is one of the few 
sopranos, specialising in operatic music, who has the genuine dramatic sense ! 
Ah! fors é lui (Verdi) (Can it be he) La Traviata (Act 1). Teti dal Monte and 
the La Scala Orchestra. Lassi nel citlo (Verdi) (In yonder Heaven) Rigoletto 
(Act 3). Toti dal Monte and Luigi Montcsanto. DB 2124 6/-. A Connoisseur 
Record, obtainable to special order only. 
THE PRINCIPAL SONGS FROM “CONVERSATION PIECE”—by the 
Original Cast. 
“Tl follow say secret heart” (Act 1) Perts 1 and 2. 
YVONNE PRINTEMPS and NOEL COWARD. 
DA 1363 4-. 
Charming. Charming (Act 1 
Yvonne Printemps, with Maidie Andrews, Heather 
Thatcher and Moya Nugent. DA13644-. English 
Lesson (Act 2) Yvonne Printemps. Never More (Act 3). 
Yvonne Printemps and Louis Hayward, DA 1365 4/-. 
Finale (Act 2) Perts 1 and 2, Yvonne Printemps and > Soel 
Coward end Ensemble. Accompanied by His Majesty's 
Yvoune Printemps Theatre Orchestra, conducted by Reginald Burston. 
sash DA 1366 4/-. The above records in Album, Series No. 206. 


“His Master's Voice” 


Send a postcard for full descriptive list to “His Master’s Voi 
106N Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. (Prices do not apply in 1.3 S ) 































burg Concerio. 





), Dear Little Soldiers (Act 1). 
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SECOND PRIZE 
TO AN ALFA-LAVAL MACHINE WORKED BY ELECTRICITY 


I 


Sweet Alfa-Laval, let us get a move on, 
Though Spring is here we have no time to lose 
Together we a score of cows must tackle, 

Or die in the attempt—or rather fuse ! 


Il 
I’ll give our unit heaps of lubrication, 
Let your pulsator use the power that’s stored 
O priceless milker, rather than desert you 
I’d change my Puss-Moth for a fifth-rate Ford ! 
JANET JEKYLL 





CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


ProBLEM 66.—Hot Cross Buns 


“This year,” Mrs. Brown told me, “ there was the usual large con- 
sumption of buns by my offspring, in spite of my brother Tom’s efforts 
to keep it down.” 

** What did he do ?”’ I asked. 

“He offered each child a sum of money calculated as follows: 
one penny for every bun eaten by the others, less twopence for every 
bun eaten by the recipient.” 

“* What did they say to that ?” 

“Edna said: ‘ How scrumptious, both buns and money.’ 

“ George said: ‘ Do we have to do our own arithmetic ?’ 

“Clara said: ‘Ill bet I win the most,’ and Muriel merely said: 
* Golly.’ ” 

** And the others ? ” 

“I forget what they said.” 

“I suppose,”’ I said, “* that some of the kids got nothing ? ” 

“No, they all got something,” said Mrs. Brown. “All different 
sums, by the way. Altogether, Tom paid out nine and eightpence.” 

“Did anyone refuse the buns altogether ? ” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Brown with a smile, “ no one went as far as that.” 

How many buns were eaten by each child ? 

(Naturally, it is not possible to assign buns to children by name. 
Call them No. 1, No. 2, etc., in the order of their capacity for buns.) 
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PROBLEM 65.—Dr. BoLus 


This problem (like that of the Legatees and one or two others) has 
involved exceptional difficulties in draftsmanship. To begin with, 
some words were inadvertently omitted: I sent a correction by post 
to all solvers on the active list. But such solutions as have reached me 
completely miss the point of the problem. I therefore restate it jn 
words which (I hope) cannot possibly be misinterpreted, and am extend- 
ing the closing date to Tuesday week (i.e., as for Problem 66). Here 
the problem is : 

Dr. BoLus 


My old friend Bolus is a thorough crank, as well as a great believer 
in whatever will economise effort. Thus, he supports the 24-hour 
clock, simplified spelling, a universal language and so on; also, 
“ provisionally,” as he puts it, the metric system. And his two 
daughters, who attend the preparatory school where I teach, are being 
trained in his ideas. 

The other night I was discussing their future with the doctor. “ I’m 
pretty well off,” he told me, “ and every yéar, on the first of January, 
I put by a certain sum of money for each girl. That sum is calculated, 
as follows: I take her age in years on her last birthday and multiply 
it by itself, and that is the number of pounds that I put by for each girl. 
Now, here’s a problem for you.”” He consulted a notebook. “I have 
here the amounts which last year I added to each child’s account. The 
difference between these two sums I reckon to be £49. How much did 
each child get ?” 

What were the two sums recorded in the doctor’s notebook ? 


PROBLEM 64.—Caucus RACES 


There were thirty participants in the Caucus Races. Experiment will 
show that the only sum of money which conforms to the conditions of 
the problem is 38s., which can be partitioned among 29 people in 
30 different ways. The total of the largest terms in the several partitions 
is 158s. ; Poppleby collected 148s. (the “‘ biggest prize of all ”’ being 10s.) 
and paid out 38s. This leaves him a winner of £5 ros. 

“A most interesting problem, in my opinion quite the best since I 
have been doing them.”—C. W. L. 


PROBLEM 63.—HEAD PREFECT 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: “H. M. H.” 


There were thirty-seven correct and fifteen incorrect solutions, 
Six points are awarded. 


TO SOLVERS 


For my own guidance, I should be grateful if solvers would indicate 
below, and send with their next solutions, their order of preference 
for the following problems. All these have been set fairly recently : 





Order of 
| 


Problem. Preference. 





Cues. 





Tangent. 





The League of Nations. 





Private Wire. 





Caucus Races. 








Hot Cross Buns. 





Dudpore. 








Joyville. 








Confusion at the Rectory. | 





In return for this assistance I will award three books of Epigrams 
to the senders of the three lists which most closely approximate to 
my own. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the first sender of a correct 
solution. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points, a solver 15 
entitled to a prize, consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 1os. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 

Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

CALIBAN 
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COMPANY MEETING 





UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
A RECORD YEAR 
LORD CLWYD’S ADDRESS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Members of the United King- 
dom Temperance and General Provident Institution was held on 
Tuesday at Southern House, Cannon Street Station, E.C. 

The Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Clwyd, in presenting the Report 
and moving the adoption of the Balance Sheet, said: 

The first matter dealt with in the Annual Report before you is 
the New Business, and I -think that you will agree that we may 
congratulate ourselves on a highly successful year. New assurances 
were granted for £3,872,000, an increase of more than £300,000 Over 
the amount completed in the previous year, and the largest volume 
of New Business transacted in any year in the history of the Institu- 
tion. Only ten years ago we regarded two million as the amount to 
be aimed at, whereas now we are getting within measurable distance 
of the four million mark. New business figures are not, of course, 
the sole criterion of prosperity, but it may be assumed that an Office 
which steadily increases its new assurances year by year is one which 
commands the confidence of the insuring public. 

In an Office which has for many years been doing a steadily increas- 
ing new business, the sum paid in Claims, both by death and maturity 
naturally tends to increase year by year. it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the amount payable under maturing Endowment 
Assurances shows a substantial increase over the previous year, 


| {535,000 against £416,000. As, however, full provision is made for 


meeting these claims as they arise, the yearly increase in the amounts 
due need cause no concern, 

Claims by death are in a somewhat different category. Mortality 
is a fluctuating element and considerable variations may be experi- 
enced as between one. year and another. The year 1933 was an 
exceptionally favourable one in this respect, and our claims by death 
were over £80,000 less than those of the previous year. There was 
thus a substantial increase in the profit from mortality. 

It will perhaps be appropriate, while I am dealing with this sub- 
ject, to refer to the mortality statistics which you will find on the 
second page of the Report. Set forth there are the numbers and 
amounts of policies which became claims by death during the year, 
together with the corresponding numbers and amounts of claims 
which should have occurred on the basis of the mortality tables 
which we use in calculating the Institution’s liabilities. It will be 
sen that the ratio of actual to ‘‘expected’’ deaths is under 54 per 
cent. in the Temperance Section and rather over 60 per cent. in the 
General Section. The Temperance Section, in accordance with our 
experience, shows a distinctly lower ratio of actual to ‘‘ expected ’’ 
deaths than the General, but in beth sections the experience is 
appreciably more favourable than usual. 

The Life Assurance Fund has increased during the year by £750,000, 
which represents about the normal rate of progress. The net rate of 

rest earned on the Fund was /4 1s. 7d. per cent. after deduction 
vi income tax. 
Our Premium Income continues to expand and now stands at 
347,652 per annum, or if single premiums be added, (1,552,915. 
ratio of the expenses of management and commission to this 
ter sum is under 13 per cent. 

I think you will agree that these facts demonstrate the strength 

ihe Institution. Progress, without being meteoric, is steadily 

tained. Sensational figures can always be attained if one is 

prepared to pay heavily enough, but our policy is to secure a steady 

low of new business without incurring undue expense, and we are 

vinced that this policy is in the best interests of a Mutual Institu- 

uch as ours. We look to our members to co-operate in this 

ject by placing their further assurances with the Institution and 
advising their friends to do likewise. 


THe FriNancrAt Position 
Turning now for a moment to the present financial position of the 
lhstitution, those who have followed the records of the Balance 
Sheets will have noted the continued expansion in the value of the 
lnstitution’s assets. If the present Balance Sheet is compared with 
that of 1928, you will find that the investment assets have risen 
{4,400,000 from £17,000,000 to £21,400,000, 

Another point of material interest is that our Stock Exchange 
Securities, as you will have observed, are taken at or under the values 
at which they stood on the 31st December, 1932, and it is not neces- 
&ry for me to state that the Institution has participated substantially 
m the general expansion which has occurred during the past year in 
he value of Stock Exchange Securities. 

_No words of mine are required to emphasise the importance of this 

act, 

_It will not, however, be necessary to remind you that, whilst we 

fave secured a full share of the appreciation in the value of our 

sets, due to many causes, the corollary to the rise in values and to 
restriction of the area ot safe investment has been a decline in 

le rate of interest at which we are able safely to invest our money. 


- 


‘ne downward trend in the average rate of interest earned upon our 


investments is shown when I point out that five years ago the average 
net rate was 44 10s. 4d. percent. The net rate to-day, as shown in 
the Report, is £4 1s. 7d. per cent. : 

It is, of course, impossible to forecast the future in regard to the 
rate of interest, but 1 think that, pending a substantial recovery in 
trade, we shall have to face the possibility of the interest upon sound 
securities reaching even a lower point than at present is the case. 

This is a matter which must receive, and is receiving, the close 
attention of the Board. 

VALUE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 

I will conclude by emphasising the prime importance of Life 
Assurance under the unparalleled uncertainties which now surround 
us. If ever there was a time when upon every ground it was desirable 
to take steps to safeguard the future against the inevitable risks of 
life, surely it is to-day. I claim that our Institution, upon the facts 
disclosed in the Report and Balance Sheet, has resources which are 
not only sufficient to meet all the demands of the future, but are such 
as enable us to offer to present and future policyholders advantages 
which will compare favourably with those of any first-rank Assurance 
Office in the country. ; 

The Chairman having moved the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts Sir R. Murray Hyslop; J.P., seconded the motion, which 
was Carried unanimously. 











RHEUMATISM™M 


HOW TO RELIEVE iT 


Although the cause of rheumatism in some cases is obscure. 
authorities are agreed that incomplete elimination of uric acid 
is responsible for about 90 per cent. of those attacks of 
rheumatism, lumbago, gout, neuritis, and other painful symp- 
toms commonly known as “‘rheumatics.” Sufferers from these 
afflictions can always obtain relief and secure immunity by 
resorting to Bishop's Varalettes which contain the most power- 
ful solvents and eliminants of uric acid known to medical 
science. Bishop’s Varailettes clear the blood of free uric acid : 
they dissolve the flinty needle-like uratic crystals and climinate 
them through the natural channel—the kidneys 

Booklet containing Dietary Chart and an Offer of a 30-days’ 

Trial Treatment gladly sent on receipt of post card. 


Bishop's Varaleites are sold by ail chemists at 1/6, 3/- and T/-, or post free direct from— 


ALFRED BISHOP, LTD., 48, Spelman St., London, E.1 





























Richmond Castle, Yorks. 


“‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the “ Three Castles” 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS'S 
CIGARETTES 
10 FOR 8D Hand made 
50 FOR 3/3 ne eee 


One expects to pay a little more 


for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
TT. 1348 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 212 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “‘ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Queen Street, 
W.C.2, and must arrive not later than first post next Wednesday. 


6 7 


y 2 3 4 5 


Set by L.-S. 


Last WeEexK’s WINNER 


The winner of last week’s crossword is Mrs. W. I. Bridgman, 
Undercliff Hote!, Shaldon, Devon. 





ACROSS. 


1. The girth of a 
seaman ? 


9. Should be shaken 
before taken. 


10. One thing Cali- 
ban knew how to do. 


11. Is always falling 
out. 


12. Birds found in 
a forest on the 
Cambrian border. 


13. The sort of agree- 
ment one might ex- 
pect in a song bird’s 
nest. 


15. Doubled, then 
proceed to an 
Eastern capital. 


17. Ancient city that 
suffered from too 
much dust. 


18. Wheel-less 
row. 


bar- 


20. Epithet for the 
legs of a running 
blue. 


22. Uplifting element 
in approbation. 


24. Undine penniless 
after changing. 


25. Pocket lining. . 


26. Lion-footed 
creatures of shreds 
and patches. 


DOWN 


1. “‘—— shall sleep 
no more.” 


2. Hercules makes a 
false start. 


3. Gruffanuff got his 
job because he could 
say this rudely. 


4.1 draw, Divine 
Lady, to make 
shareholders’ profit. 


5. Latin function of 
a lord lieutenant. 


6. Sounds like 
mother rook, but 
has brighter 
plumage. 


7. A victim of 
to-morrow. 

8. The second wife’; 
victim in romance, 
14. Painter. 

16. Can Muriel turg 
to this ? 

17. Red and white 
symbol of a double 
sovereignty in 
antiquity. 

19. Used on hot 
metal or snow. 

21. Appropriate arch 
for a beggar. 

23. A famous Mr, 
Jones announces 
that he is entering, 





LAST WEERK’S CROSSWORD 


Notes :—Grot—“ A garden is a lovesome thing” 
Cypress—Twelj/th Night, Il, 4. 


























REST & RECUPERATION 


For those who desire rest, comfort and good food, the 


BLENHEIM 
HOTEL 


BRIGHTON 


is ideal. Its sheltered situation, opposite the 
Pavilion Gardens, is within a few minutes 
of sea front and all entertainments. The 
60 bedrooms have hot and cold water 
and gas or electric fires. 


Terms are moderate, and will gladly be sent with illustrated tariff 
on application to F. H. PENFOLD, Resident Director. 








Goddard's | 


Plate Powder 


I-2’--& 4 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 
One Year, post free ~ - - 30s. Od, 
Six Months,, ,, - ~ - 15s. 0d, 
Three ,, a es - - - 7s. 6d, 


All communications should be addressed: 


NEW STATESMAN & NATION, The Week-end Review 
to Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 








Go to Moscow and Leningrad for the 


MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS 


—the world’s greatest mass festival. 


See the 


enthusiasm of a people re-creating its whole 


3 weeks tour from £23. 
London April 21. 


national life! 


Leaving 


LENINGRAD MUSIC FESTIVAL 


3 weeks tour from £23. 
London May 12. 


Leaving 


SUMMER TOURS 


From £1 per day inclusive. 






Va» 


ME at 


sen 








(Official Agents of t 


Write for Programmes to:— 


rourisr 


¢ U.S.S.R. State Travel Bures 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Or see your own Travel Agent, 
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London Amusements 





All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


ALHAMBRA. Wed., Thurs., Sat. 
The Merdant of Of Venice. 


COMEDY. First Episode. = Thurs. & Sat. 
DUCHESS. Laburnum Grove. 1h. & Sat. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Without Witness. w.«s. 
GLOBE. Double Door. Thurs. & Sat- 
HDROME. Mr. Whittington. Th. & Sat. 
PALACE. Gay Divorce. Wed. & Sat. 
QUEEN’S. The Old Folks at Home. W.&S. 


ST. JAMES’. Wed. & Sat. 
The Late Christopher Bean. 
































S. MARTIN’S. The Wind & the Rain. M.Tu.F. 
STRAND. “The Bride — — —.” Wed. & Th. 


THEATRES 


ALHAMBRA. whi. 2525). Evenings 8.15. 
Mats., Easter Mon., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. . 
FRANKLIN DYALL, MARIE NEY 

THE MERCHANT OF 
Last Night April 7. (April 9, BACK TO VARIETY.) 


COLISEUM, ing Cross. Temple Bar 3161. 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.15. 
LUDWIG BERGER’S Stage Production 
“THE GOLDEN TOY.” 

A Romantic Play by Carl Ziickmayer. 

















Gerrard 1592. 
Evgs. 8.30. Matigess, The Thurs. & Sats... at 2.30. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE & OWEN NARES in 


DOUBLE DOOR. 





CAROL SeeastTIAN SHAw. 
HIPPODROME. (Ger. 32729: 
Evenings 8.30. Mats.. Thurs, Sat., 2.30. 


JACK BUCHANAN in 
“MR. WHITTINGTON.” 
Elsie Randolph, Alfred Drayton, Fred Emney, K. Gibson. 


PALACE, idge Circus, Shafts. Ave. Ger. 6834. 

Last 2 Weeks. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., «> Sat., 2.30. 
FRED ASTAIRE in GAY DiVORCE. 
With CLAIRE LUCE and O tive BLAKENey. 


QUEEN’S, Shaftesbury Avenue. Ger. 4517. 
CLOSED HOLY WEEK—Reopening 
Easter mon ° at 9 Mats., “a & Sats., 2.30. 











TEMPEST 
THE OLD ‘FOLKS AT. HOME. 
ST. JAMES’. Whitehal! 3903. 
Evenings, 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


The Late CHRISTOPHER BEAN. 
EDITH EVANS. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. Bar 1443 and 1444. 
Evgs., 8.30. Easter Mon., Tues., Fri., 2.30. 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 
CELIA JOHNSON. ROBERT HARRIS. 


STRAND. Evgs.,8.30. Wed., Thurs. Tem. 2660. 
“THE BRIDE — — —” 
by William Hurlbut. 
KYRLE BELLEW. GYLES ISHAM. 














COMEDY. vgs., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
FIRST EPISODE 

by Terance Rattigan & Philip Hiemann. 
BEST SMART COMEDY IN TOWN. 


CROYDON REPERTORY. Fairfield 4529. 
ril 2. iosT Tues.-Fri., 8, Sat., 5 & 8.15. 
MT GHOST TRAIN, t, Arnold Reclee 
Produced by omer Ab. Extra Mat., Easter Mon. at 5. 
Allseats bookable, 1/6 to 3/6. Close to W. Croydon Stn. 


DUCHESS. (Tem.8243.) 8.30. Mat., Th., Sat.,2.30. 
EDMUND GWENN in a New Comedy 


LABURNUM GROVE , 
by J. BOPRIESTLEY. Extra Mat., Easter Mon., 2.30. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. . 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wed., Sat. 


WITHOUT 
Nicholas Hannen, Joan Marion, Hugh E. Wright. 











Tem. Bar 5122. 
Easter Mon.,2.30. 


PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2081. 
Brieux’s < TA ROBE ROUGE” (A) 


and from Fri., March 30, 
90° SOUTH (U) Scott’ s Epic , 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. _ 
Joint Committee of the Univers ty and the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 


RESIDENT STAFF TUTORSHIPS FOR EXTRA- 
MURAL EDUCATION 











Applications are invited for two Resident Staff Tutor- 
ships 1 for adult education, at a salary of £350 per annum, 
with superannuation benefits, commencing on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1934. Subject to satisfactory service the 
salary will rise to £375 and £400 in the second and 

years. 

Four copies of applications, stating the subjects in 
which the applicant is qualified, should be forwarded to 
reach the Director of Extra~Mural! Swudies, the University, 

Street, Birmingham, not later than April 23rd, 
1934. 

Applications should be accompanied by the names of 
not less than three ons to whom reference may be 
made as to the candidates’ qualifications. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

. G. Burton, 

March, 1934. Secretary. 

ANTED. In small co-educational! schoo! in Surrey, 

a secretary (man or woman) who is also able to 

teach French. —Ap’ ly Box 472, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen 
St., London, Wes. 


Wate at ONCE. Intelligent young woman to 

household duties modern labour-saving 
house tee stead Garden suburb. Not to live with 
family. Salary é Se a ay time every after- 
noon, very comforta st. ox 474, N.S. & N., 10 
Gt. Queen St., London, we. 2. 


YOUNG man, 24, keenly interested f olitics L eft Wing, 
wishes relinquish present post Electrical Engineer 
for position political nature. Present salary £325, 

ing some sacrifice. Continental and Public Schoo! 
education, languages | exceptional, general culture 
Wics, Box 475, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., London, 











TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRIT T ING 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, 
Technical Mss. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.— METROPOLITAN ‘TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


A UTHORS’ | MSS., PLAYS, etc., ~ accurately and 
eo typed by experienced typist.—Mnrs. 
BROOKER, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 








EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Ger. 1234. 10a.m.—12 p.m. 
2nd JOYFUL WEEK! 
Ramon Novarro, Jeanette MacDonald 
in “THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE.” 
Also LAUREL & HARDY and full programme. 





FEEVERYMAN (Opposite Hampstead Tube Station). 


Monday, April and, for one week, 
René Clair’s brilliantly satirical comedy, 
A NOUS LA LIBERTE (U) 
Silly Symphony and specially selected Shorts. 
Seats bookable by telephone. Hampstead 2285. 








WHERE TO STAY 


Town and Country 


Special rates are ‘being offered ‘to advertisers under whis 

heading for an introductory series 0, 1 advertisements. 

Particulars” and quotations from t. Manager, 10 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


THACKERAY HOTEL. 
PPOSITE the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1. Hot and cold water in Bedrooms. 
Comfort. Refinement. Bedroom and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. 
per night. Illustrated Booklet, “‘ London Old and New.” 
on application. 


W i “a to Stay in London. —THE LODGE, 1 

. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Break- 
fast, p " night or 30s. weekly (one =. only ss. 6d.). 
With dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas wee! 


INNS.—Ask for descriptive list 
of 180 INNS AND HOTELS 











EFORMED 
(3d. st free) 
managed by THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD.; P.R.H.A., LTD., 
St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


(CHELSEA.—Comfortable bed-sitting rooms with 
hot and cold water, gas fires and electric light ; 
breakfasts, baths, attendance, from 27s. 6d.; double 
3 guineas, 6s. per night. Dinners optional.—Flaxman 
House, 105 Oakley Street, S.W.3. Flaxman 7284. 


ARROGATE. The Littl Guest House, 7 St. 
Mark’s Av. Quiet, mod. Const. hot water. 


PORQUAY. Howden Court Private Hotel. Quiet 

central situation. Overlooking sea. South aspect. 
Sunroom, secluded garden. H. and C., gas or electric 
fires in bedrooms. A.A. Telephone : 2807. 


OURNEMOUTH FOOD REFORM GUEST 

HOUSE, Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gdns. Every- 

thing for a vestful and happy holiday. From 49s. to 
70s. P.W. Write to Manager for Prospectus. 


Y E, Sussex. Oid Hope, Anchor Hotel, Sunny, 
comfortable. uiet situation. - iad views. 
H. and c. water all bedrooms. "Phone 126 


Y THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA, TOSSA, of 

opecepeines, beauty. German-Swiss house full 

board Ptas: 12 (6s.) day. Write to Casa STEYER, Tossa 
de Mar (Gerona), Spain. 























RESTAURANT 


P= FASHIONABLE to be old- fashioned ! 





x some to 


Lunch, Dinner or Late — at RULES (Estd. 
1780). Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. Licensed till 
midnight. Delicious food at moderate prices. 


RosaRt AND JOHN invite you to economise with 

enjoyment in their pleasant restaurant; excellent 
food and cooki 10 Adam 
St. ., Strand, W.C.2. 





Lunch 1s. 3d., Dinner 2s. 





WHERE TO ) STAY—continued | 
CONOMICAL “HOLIDAYS | or RESIDENCE in 
glorious West Cornwall. Comfortably converted 
Coastguard cottages on cliffs overlooking Atlantic. 
Sandy bathing coves and swimming pool within few 
minutes walk, magnificent beach 12 minutes, Pendeen 
—_—— and Penzance buses 15 minutes. Each cottage 
3 bedrooms, I or 2 living rooms, kitchen, pantry, etc. 
Guallese sanitation. All newly furnished and decorated. 
For photos, details and terms, write giving dates to 
Mrs. Sevier, The Bungalow, Pendeen. 
XFORD. The Castle Hote! may be a bit u uncon- 
ventional as hotels go, but you'll find it unex- 
— good. Bed and Breakfast, 8s. 





URREY HILLS” Guest House, Albury, nr. 
Guildford. Ideal place for week-ends or holidays. 
Under new ew management. © "Phone : Shere 151. 
FOR ~ WILTSHIRE _ cou NTY COOKING 
THE OLD MILLS WEST HARNHAM, 
SALISBURY. 


Interesting 13th Century Refectory. 
Three minutes by car from the Close. 
Patronised by artists and men of letters. 
Apartments at reasonable prices. 
Apply, _The Manager. 


“Small 


WORTHING ; Downlands, 81 Manor Rd. 
Guest House. Quiet. Comfortable. Well 

recommended. — _Misses ELLs and AINSWoRTH. 
ONN (Rhine). German family receives guests. 
Pleasant house. Beautiful garden. German 
tuition. Excursions. University. Terms moderate.— 


18 Meckenheimer Allee. 


iY IEDERS-IM-STUBAI, Tirol ; 3,100ft. up ; ro miles 
AInnsbruck; beautiful Alpine scenery. Excellent 
gee English "spoken and English library. 7s. 6d.— 
s. 6d.,p... Special arrangements parties. Herr Beck, 
Hotel Lerchenhof. 








DUPLIC ATING AND TYPEW RITING, ETC. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 

Secretaries and ail Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 

PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4. 
YPEWRITING AND SECRETARIAL WORK, 

long experience authors and publishers, M. S. 

STEPHENS, 69, Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 

Museum 3186. 


ICTATE for one hour; pay us “half a guinea. ‘ 

we do the rest within the day. Phone: Parliamentary 
and Professional Secretaries, Whitehall 2549 between 
10 a.m. ard 8 8 ps m. 








Expert undertakes 

Indexing and Proof- reading. Wide experience ; 
modern languages.—Box 468, 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 
'T YPEWRITING and Duplicating artistically carried 

out by well-educated staff. Personal checking by 
experts.— Details by the SECRETARY, 255 
Cromwell Road, S. S 


RANSLAT ION a taken, French and German 
literary and scientific. Apply Secrerary, 4 Falkner 
Square, Liverpool | 8. 


_ FOR SALE, TO LET “AND WANTED 


WIT H ‘AMPLE FRON’ r AGE 

WELWYN house (30 mins. Kings Cross) 82s, 

detached, 6 rooms and garage, £12 erd. rent. 
Planned for sunshine in delightful! permanently protected 
surroundings. Town amenities and country freshness. 
Inexpensive sports. Goodschools. Others: £525-—£1,6s0 
or to rent £35-£125 p.a. Guide from N. S. Howarp, 
— Office, Howardsgate, Welwyn Garden City 

erts. 








from 


W:: Nottingham Place. F ‘latlets furnished by 

Warings. Divans. C.H.W Optional service 
To view by appointment, ‘phone morni ings 9-II a.m. 
Primrose 1605. 


O LET UNFURNISHED, between Bagshot and 
Woking, solid pre-war cottage on common, south 
aspect, view and garden; 5 rooms, glazed verandah, 
bathroom, kitchen, store - room. “Ideal” boiler, 
main water, own electric light, garage 2 cars..§ £85 p.a 
Tel. : Chobham 17 75- 


“Half-timbered ‘modern house, § 


( XSHOTT. bed- 

rooms, 2 reception ; garden overlooking park. Near 
station and ’ pinewoods. Vacant at Easter. The Pines, 
Sheath Lane, Oxshott, Surrey. 


NOTTAGE, detached, TO LET, between Petworth 


and Haslemere, 3 bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms, large 
kitchen, bath. Water laid in. Rent £36. A. Kina, 
Brookside, North Chapel, Pe tworth, Sussex. 
Fe RNISHED bed- -sitting rooms in studio top fiat, 

river view, quiet. Hot baths, clec. light. gas fires, 
attendance, breakfasts, from 25s. Mrs. White, 128 
( cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

ROF ESSIONAL P PEOPLE. Well-kept bed-sitting- 

rooms, fixed basin, cons. h.w., 32s. 6d. inclusi 

breakfast, bath, service, elec. Private house, Notting Hill 


quiet garden outlook. “Phone: Park 7048. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


THIS CURRENCY STABILISATION NONSENSE-—-ARGENTINE EXPORTS AND 
BONDS-——GERMANY CONTINUED 


A coop laugh was provided by the financial press on Monday, 
when it headlined a resolution of the International Chamber of 
Commerce—“ that the present moment represents a unique 
opportunity of taking a decided step forward” towards world 
monetary stabilisation. What claims have these international 
traders to be heard? They fortify themselves with a long 
memorandum from Professor Gregory, but there are a number of 
economists who would disagree with every word that Professor 
Gregory has written. The International Chamber of Commerce 
should take a few lessons in elementary practical politics as well 
as economics before rushing into such heavy print. In the first 
place, their facts are not right. ‘“‘ It may be said,” they write, 
“that a kind of natural equilibrium has established itself in virtue 
of which costs and prices in those countries in which they were 
prev'oisly most out of line with one another have become more 
adjusted than at any time since the onset of the world depression. 
These adjustments have taken place while a certain number of 
countries have adhered to the gold standard. . . . This de facto 
equilibrium has therefore been arrived at on the tacit assumption 
that no new disturbing factors would manifest themselves.” It 
is rare to find so much nonsense compressed into so little space. 
Because exchange rates have lately been moving within narrow 
limits, it does not mean that there is equilibrium in the sense that 
national costs and prices have been adjusted to international 
exchange rates. The disequilibrium set up by the devaluation of 
the dollar has not yet been corrected. The dollar is under- 
valued in relation to the £, and much more so in relation to the 
gold currencies. We have not escaped from our dilemma of a £ 
under-valued in relation to the gold currencies, or over-valued 
in relation to the dollar, by refusing to consider it. If the com- 
parative internal price levels are taken into account, the dollar 
should be quoted at about 4.70 in terms of the £ against the 
present rate of 5.09. The present stability in exchange rates is 
probably a lull before a storm. At any moment Germany may be 
forced off the gold standard. Other countries nominally on gold 
may follow the example of America and Czechoslovakia and 
devalue. In six months’ time the American farmer may be so 
displeased with the level of agricultural prices that President 
Roosevelt will devalue the dollar to 50 cents of gold. If the 
International Chamber of Commerce would only take off their 
gold-tinted spectacles they would see that a currency fight is 
still going on. 
* * * 

When President Roosevelt embarked upon his gold-buying 
policy we urged the British Government to enter into negotiations 
for a provisional exchange stabilisation before it was too late. 
But now that the dollar has been artificially depreciated and 
forcibly devalued, it is too late to do anything but hope and pray 
for the gold standard countries to devalue théir currencies. The 
International Chamber of Commerce is fearful that a new wave 
of currency instability, due to the abandonment of the gold standard 
by any important country now adhering to it, would lead to a 
further fall in the world level of prices, but equilibrium in the 
exchanges will come, not by an abandonment of the gold standard 
but by a devaluation overnight of the principal gold currencies. 
The leading economists in France realise that either the franc 
must be devalued by 15 per cent., or a further drastic deflation 
must be carried out; but in the present temper of the people 
deflation is a dangerous expedient. The first strong government 
in France will surely take the decision to devalue, rather than 
force the economic issue to be fought out in the streets of Paris. 
We agree that growth in the volume of international trade is an 
urgent need—the value of world imports and exports in January, 
1934, was still below that of January, 1933—but it will not be 
secured by artificial stabilisation of present exchange rates. 

* * * 


The Argentine Minister of Finance showed his good sense when 


he told a deputation of importers that the Argentine Government 
had no intention of stabilising the peso. The Argentine trade 


returns are now rendered in paper pesos, and the December and 
January figures show a decided turn for the better—exports rising 
to 118 and 152.6 million pesos respectively against 754 and 102} mil- 
lion pesos in the corresponding months of 1932-33. In December 
and January last there was an export surplus of some 105 million 





pesos together. In 1933 the export surplus was only 2233 
million paper pesos as compared with 451} million paper 
pesos in 1932. A_ better cover is, therefore, promised for 
the debt service this year. Under the exchange agreement 
with Great Britain the Argentine Government undertook to 
allocate the whole of the sterling exchange arising from 
the sale of Argentine produce in Great Britain for the pur- 
pose of meeting remittances to this country after deducting an 
amount towards the national debt service. The wording of the 
clause was somewhat ambiguous, but some optimists believe 
that the service of the British debt was made a first charge on the 
sale of Argentine produce in Great Britain. If we ignore for the 
moment the provincial, municipal and railway debt, the annual 
service of the Argentine Federal Government debt requires some 
130 million paper pesos, of which the British portion would take 
some 43 million paper pesos. Unless the export returns fall off 
in the current year, the Argentine sterling bonds should be well 
covered. The prospect of an advance in wheat prices is somewhat 
dim, but higher prices should be realised for maize on account of 
the failure of the crops in other maize-producing countries. 
Although some districts are suffering from lack of moisture, the 
maize crop in the Argentine is expected to be a “‘ good average ”’— 
at any rate, much better than last year. Argentine bonds have 
been a gradually improving market on both the London and 
New York stock exchanges, but whereas in London one has to 
pay 79 for a 4 per cent. Roca bond to yield 5.06 per cent., in New 
York one can buy 6 per cent. bonds, 1961, at 70} to yield 8.51 per 
cent. annually and nearly 9 per cent. to redemption. 
* * 


To continue the story of the German bond default—the 
Government is bringing forward a Bill to control imports of raw 
materials and semi-finished goods, the object being to secure 
adequate supplies of indispensable products (? and war materials) to 
the exclusion of less important goods. The Bill is necessitated 
by the further deterioration in the Reichsbank gold position. 
Will Dr. Schacht be forced to retire? If he goes the inflation 
section in the Nazi Party may gain the upper hand, and the gold 
standard may be suspended together with the service of the foreign 
debt. Or they may discriminate against “ political ’’ debt. 











THE 


C-W-S BANK 


During the past two years interest has 
been allowed on all current accounts 
at the rate of 2% per annum. 

Interest is allowed on Deposit Notes 
(issued in denominations of {1 and 
upwards) at 34°, per annum, provided 
the money is not withdrawn under four 
years. Earlier withdrawals are permiss- 
ible, a lesser rate of interest being applied, 
according to the period of the deposit. 


ENQUIRIES TO— 


C-:-W-S BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 
i, Balloon Street, MANCHESTER, 


BRANCHES: 
LONDON : 99 Leman Street, E.1. 
42 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 
West Blandford Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Broad Quay, BRISTOL. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
VICKERS, LIMITED 


The Sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting of Vickers Lid. was 
held in London on Monday last. General the Hon. Sir Herbert 
Lawrence, G.C.B., chairman, presided and said (in part) :— 

The net profit is £543,364, an increase of {14,326 compared with 
1932. The directors recommend a payment of a dividend of 4 per 
cent. om the Ordinary Share capital, the carry forward being 
increased by £2,019. 

I am pleased to state that our relations with the three Defence 
Services continue to be satisfactory, and although, as an armament 
firm, we are the subject of opprobrium in certain quarters, we claim 
that so long as our products are necessary for the defence of the 
Empire, we are rendering a national service—and, as our trading 
results show—without any large reward to our shareholders. So far 
is Vickers Limited is concerned, the inflated profits of private arma- 
ment firms exist only in the imagination of ill-informed critics. 

Having regard to statements which have appeared in certain sec- 
tions of the Press, | would emphasise that no company in the Vickers 
group is a member of any international armament ring—in fact, on 
the contrary, there is the keenest competition to secure orders from 
any country which is strengthening its defences and has not itself the 
necessary Manufacturing resources available. 

Further, in this country—and in this country alone—the export 
of armaments is forbidden except with the approval of the Govern- 
ment, and sanctions are not granted to your company if it is con- 
sidered detrimental to the national interests for such orders to be 
executed here. There are also certain types of armament on the 
‘‘secret list’’ which your company is not allowed to demonstrate to 
potential foreign buyers. 

The control of private armament manufacturers in this country is 
far more potent than is generally believed to be the case. 

It is not easy to understand the prejudice which appears to exist 
among a small section of the public against so-called armament firms, 
which are just as much part of the defence system of this country as 
the forts defending the entrance to Portsmouth Harbour. 

The Government control over the export of arms from this country 
is effective, and not only do we gladly co-operate with the various 
Government Departménts responsible for supervision, but carry out 
their instructions fully. I repeat that the companies in the Vickers 
group are not members of any international armament ring, that they 
take no part in politics either in this country or abroad, and that 
neither directly nor indirectly have they any control over or influence 
with any British or foreign newspapers. The Chairman then dealt 
vith the various subsidiary companies and replied to questions prior 
to the adoption of report and dividend resolution being carried. 








COMPANY MEETING 


ry. 
PROVINCIAL CINEMA TOGRAPH 
ry. x ry. a ao | ry. 
THEATRES, LID. 
MENACE OF OVER-BUILDING 

[The 24th annual general meeting of Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres, Ltd., was held on March 28th at Film House, 142-150, 
Wardour Street, London, W. 

Mr. Mark Ostrer (the Chairman) said that the total of the assets 
m which there were no intangible assets of any kind was shown in 
the balance sheet as £7,424,903, against £7,405,714 last year. The 

t profit for the year, including income from investments, amounted 

£459,489, which was {49,158 less than that of the year to 31st 
January, 1933. The directors recommended a dividend on the ordinary 
shares at the usual rate of 15 per cent., this being the seventh con- 
ecutive year that that dividend had been maintained. Their sub- 
sidiary companies had had another successful year. The principal 
ne, Associated Provincial Picture Houses, Ltd., paid 10 per cent. 

a its ordinary shares, and Albany Ward Theatres, Ltd., 83 per cent., 
oth the same as in the previous vear. The Gaumont Palace at 

ieltenkham was opened in March; the Gaumont Palace, Derby, would 
be opened in September, and the Gaument Palace, Chelsea, in Decem- 
er. Those theatres should considerably strengthen the position of 

company. The company was closely associated with the 
Gaumont British Picture Corporation, and had been able to book 
ictures of that company on advantageous terms, the films being weil 
eceived and the financial results satisfactory. 

Referring to the over-building of cinemas, the Chairman quoted 
the recent annual report of the General] Council of the Cinematograph 
Exhibitors’ Association as stating ‘‘ Over-building in many areas 

ms to result from the crazy impression prevalent in so many quar- 
ers that the cinema is an assured 20 per cent. investment. Your 

eral Council only wishes it were so. To-day it is difficult to 
ke a small profit in face of the very keen competition, and if all 
schemes for the erection of cinemas materialize there will be a 





tumber built of which it is safe to phophesy will never be of any 


ilue at any price at any time. The investors who have sunk their 
ey may find themselves with a building which has no value as a 
nema and is useless for conversion to any other purpose. To tackle 
e question presents your General Council with a problem bristling 
ith difficulties."” The directors entirely agreed with those views. 
\ Committee to deal with the situation was under consideration, and 
is opinion it would be effectively dealt with in the near future. 
rhe report was adopted. 












































An Income of 
nearly 434 per cent. 


with prospects of an increase in 
income and capital appreciation, 
as business improves, is secured 
and safeguarded by investing in: 


Investors General 
Fixed Trust 


Certificates 


An investment in 24 of 
the strongest and soundest 
companies in British industry. 





This Trust, created to provide a safe medium for 
spreading small or large sums over a wide range 
of industries, shows a relatively high yield for this 
type of investment, as a result of careful balancing 
of the companies selected. 

Based on the dividends and bonuses paid during 
the past year on the underlying securities and on 
a price of 19s. 7}$d. per sub-unit (the price on 
March 20) the Gross Annual Yield is: 


£4 14s. 


Royal Exchange Assurance, established by Royal 
Charter in 1720, are the Trustees. 


id. per cent. 


They issue the 
sub-unit Certificates, collect and distribute dividends 
on the underlying securities and safeguard the in- 
terests of Certificate holders generally. 

Sub-unit Certificates represent ownership of an 
interest in the following companies : 

London County Freehold & Leasehold Properties Ltd. ; Lond 
Brick Company & Forders Ltd.; Imperial Tobacco Co 


Britain & Ireland) Ltd.; Gas Light & Coke Co.; Imperial Conti- 
nental Gas Assn.; Burmah Oil Co., Ltd.; London, Midland & 





uw (Gsrcat 





Scottish Railway Co.; Southern Railway Co.; United Dairies 
Ltd.; Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd.; Marks & Spencer Ltd.; PF. W 
Woolworth & Co., Lid.; Springs Mines Ltd.; Robinson Deep 
Ltd.; Government Gold Mining Areas Led.; }. & P. Coats Ltd 
Courtaulds Ltd.; Imperial Chemical Industries Led. ; Burma 
Corporation Lid.; Distillers Co., Lid. ; Arthur Guinness, ‘ 


& Co. Led. ; J. Lyons 


lnvestments Ltd 


& Co, Lid. ; Spillers Led. ; 


The minimum number of sub-units which may 


, costing about {20, A 


be purchased initially is 20 
brochure containing full particulars of the invest 
ment may be obtained, and Certificates may bx 
purchased, through any branch of : 


The Trustees : 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Ihe Bankers : 
Barclays Bank Limited 


through your own Bank or Stockbroker or di: 
through: 


The Managers: 
Investors Specialised Fixed 
Trusts, Limited 


15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2z. 


Metropolitan 9358. 


Infitrus, Stock, London 
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THE charge for Classified Advertisements is One Shilling 
and Sixpence per line per insertion (a line te af 
seven words). One line should be added for Box 5 
Substantial reduction for a series of insertions. Cony Sirst 
post 4 wong The Advt. Manager, N.S. » 10 
Great Queen Street, W.C.2. (Hol. 3217.) 


“TRAINING CENTRES 


E48! LONDON COLLEGE (University of London) 
E.1.—Untversity Coursks IN ARTS, SCIENCE» 
MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, | 

+ renee Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for 
Men for Women Students. Prospectus post free. 
—J. ELtison MACcARTNEY, Registrar. 














.O., Home Civil, 1.C.S., Consular, Inspector of Taxes, 
DAVIES’S, Susxex Placc, .2, Padd. 3351/2. 
VACATION LECTURES, SECTION A, 

APRIL oth—18th. 





AVIES’S (Civil Service Tutors) now offer an up-to- 
date Correspondence rse for t 
BAR EXAMINATIONS. 
Also Oral Tuition by Arra: mt. 
— (C Secretary), 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd, 
3351/2. 





‘THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFIELD. Students are trained in this College to 
teachers of gymnastics. he course of Trainin 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational a 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per 
annum. For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 
Marcaret Spence. Students are posoaeet for the 
examinations ovf the National Froebel Union. The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. 
—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 








HE SCHOOL, DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
SOUTH DEVON. A department for the training 
of teachers in Nursery School, Kindergarten and Junior 
School Methods. Instruction is offered in the theory 
and practice of progressive education. Special attention 
is paid to the contributions of the new schools of psycho- 
logy and to the utilisation for education of rural life and 
industries. Preparation for Higher Certificate National 
Froebel Union. Further particulars on application. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





RYANSTON SCHOOL, Blandford, Dorset. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100, £80, and £60, 
and SIX BURSARIES of £70 are offered (tenable for 
four years). The examination and interview will be held 
at Bryanston on May 29th and 30th, 1934. Candidates 
must be under 14 on June Ist. he bursaries are offered 
to boys, of general ability and promise, who do not 
reach scholarship standard. _ 

Bryanston is a modern public boarding school of 200 
boys. Its aim is to combine all that is best in the old - 
public school tradition with what experiment has shown 
to be sound in more modern educational systems. 

e school fees are £168 p.a., including all essential 
extras, Particulars from the Fisapaasran. 


= - —~ ee SCHOOL, Westbury-on-Trym, 
ristol. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered each 
year by the Board of Governors on the results of an 
examination in General Subjects of Music or Art; in 
addition, Bursaries are awarded in accordance with 
financial need. Examination er will be sent to 
Parents during May. Candidates must be under 14 
on Spetember 28th, 1934. 








EDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield. (Co-educational.) 
Scholarship examination, Wed. May 30th. 6-10 
Scholarships offered annually (value £20-£60 each per 
annum), including some for Arts and Music. Apply Head- 
master, J. H. BapLey. 


SCHOOLS 





i ESWICK SCHOOL: ENGLISH LAKES. Co 
educational, ages 6 to 18. Fees £82 (or less). 
Scholarships May 12th. Apply HEADMASTER. 





A THOROUGHLY up-to-date Public School for Boys 
and Girls, 10-18. Individual attention; initiative 
encouraged.—Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead, W.1., Sx. 





PINEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, Sussex, 7ooft. a.s.1., 
overlooking Ashdown Forest. An all-round educa- 

tion on modern progressive lines for children, 3-14, in a 

happy, home-like environment. Apply Principals. 


7 ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
tae a oy Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Court- 
field Gardens, S.W.s5. 





I A CITRONELLE, CHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZER- 
4 LAND. Home School for delicate Boys and 
Girls, or Children of Parents abroad. Ages 8 to 14. 
(A few vacancies at present for boys). 





(CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon, 
’ Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education : 
free development as individuals and as members of general 
community. Independent study. Special attention to 
health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Pulacipal : BEerTA 
S. Humptirey. 


| ” ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS. Boarding and 
Day School for Boys and Girls, based on the educa- 
tional work of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Apply Miss Cross. 














PITMAN’S BOOKS 
for Investors 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF INVESTMENT 


By Percy Ripley 

“The absorbing interest of the subject is at once 
apparent. Mr. Ripley traces with an astonishing 
detail, when the size of the book is considered, the 
development of the joint-stock idea and of the 
social, economic and legislative landmarks in its 
progress .. . To students of economics the book 
should prove invaluable, and those who have any 
connection with the investment market will find it 
not only extremely useful but of great interest." — 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 7/6 nat 

228 pages ‘ 


THE BOOK OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


| F. E. aang A 

of the Stock Exchange, ndon. 
Lecturer in‘ Stock Exchange Law 
and Practice ’’ to the City of London 

College. 

“An amazingly complete record of every detail of 

the business of the Stock Exchange and its 

members... There is little doubt that Mr. 

Armstrong’s book wi!l become a standard work on 

the subject.”—-THE TIMES. 

Full of useful — yon for investors 

and financiers. Enthusiastically re- 

ecived by ali authorities. 414 pages 10/6 net. 


INVESTMENT IN 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


By E. D. Kissan, former!y City Editor 
of the “Daily Mai!,” and L. D. Williams 
* A book which deserves a wide circulation and a 
lace on the shelves of any financial library.”"— 
*INANCIAL TIMES. 
You will read this book with interest and attention. 
It examines the whole subject and forms a guide 
and reference to investment of the 8/6 at 
highest order. 214 pages &/ , 
Order from a bookseller or direct from 


PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


























SCHOOLS—continued 
“A DVICE on the choice of SUITABLE 


SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


for BOYS and GIRLS with prospectuses of recom- 
mended establishments will be given free of charge to 
parents stating age of pupil, district preferred, range of 
fees, and type of school required. 


J. & J. PATON, 


143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Telephone : Mansion House 5053. 











EACON HILL SCHOOL, Harting, Petersfield. 
Founded “4 Bertrand and Dora Russell. An 
edition of original plays as acted, written and illustrated 
by the children is being prepared, if sufficient demand. 
3s. 6d. per copy. Advance orders and requests for 
school prospectus to DorA RUSSELL. 








“7 ’AVENIR.” International school for boys and girls, 

4 on modern lines. Altitude 4,200ft. Modern 
languages, science, handicrafts, music. Sunbathing, 
swimming, winter sports. Special care for delicate or 
nervous children. JOHN HAMSHERE, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Cambridge) ; Germaine Hamshere, Infirmiére Diplomée 
(Lausanne). Chalet “ Les Narcisses,” Villars sur Bex, 
Switzerland. 








HUF TWoopD SCHOOL. Peaslake, Nr. Guildford. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


for 
BOYS anp GIRLS 
? : (ages 3,to 14). 
Specially built, well-equipped School Buildings in 
open and beautiful country 500 ft. above sea level. 
The School is run on careful, progressive lines. It 
seeks to combine initiative and keen intellectual endeavour 
with a healthy social outlook. 
Full particulars from the Headmixtress, Miss JANET 
Jewson, M.A., N.F.U. 


D® WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY,NORTH 
WALES 


RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HEADMISTRESS : 

Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
tuition and books. Individual attention. Special atten- 
tion to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships 
tenable any University. . 


‘THE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 

LANE END, BUCKS. Boarding School for Girls 
(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills, 61 acres 
ssoft. above sea level. Sound education on free, 
individual lines, with scope for initiative and creative 
self-expression in all subjects, including arts, craft, 
music, dancing, eurhythmics. Aims at developing 
harmonised, cultured personalities with a wide outlook 
on life and a high idea of social usefulness. Fees: 
£105-L165 per annum. Bursaries granted in suitable 
cases. 
BRECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 

Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 














SCHOOLS—continued 


S™. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWOrRT} 

( i the Board of Education). A thor. 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years at moderai. 
fees in an —< atm of ordered freedom and 
oy eadmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LLB 


FePUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
of the 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

The aim of these institutions is to provide Boarding 
Schools of differing types, ry and modern, co. 
educational and otherwise, as well as a residential college 
attached to a modern University. The School fees range 
from £81 to {£189 per annum. A progressive, liberal 

, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
tently pursued. 

Ackworth School, near Pontefract; Boys’ and Girls 

sides. Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, 

be meray Boys. The Mount School, York ; Girls. 
Penketh School, near Warrington. 
Friends School, Saffron W » Essex 








ns 


Co- 


dcot School, Winscombe, Somerset. educational, 

Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury ; Co-cducational, 
lern. 
Apply to Prin:cipaLs, or to SECRETARY of Central 
Education Comm:ttee, Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W.1, 
HE BELTANE SCHOOL—a new co-educational 
day-school for children from 5 to 18 years will 
open on the rst of “7 at Somerset Road, Parkside, 
bledon Cx school bus will fetch children 
by arrangement. A_ high level of scholarship made 
living by self-expression in a wide choice of crafts will be 
aimed at. Full use will be made of the open air atmos- 
oe of 3 acres of beautiful garden with swimming bath. 
rospectus, or interview, on application to the Head 
master, ANDREW ‘TOMLINSON, M.Sc. (Econ.), The 
Beltane School, Somerset Road, Parkside, Wimbledon 
Common, S.W. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Mtss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 
irls will be prepared for the Univezsities, the Medical 
rofession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art, 
Fees include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery., Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. 
The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


HAYNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public Schoo! on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for the usual examinations and for 
University entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 

















TT is proposed within a few months to open a co- 
educational school for chiidren who are emotionally 
or physically delicate, or who present some problem which 
if unsolved will affect their adult life adversely. The 
Principal is a medical man with many years experience 
of psycho-educational problems. The school is situated 
in one of the most beautiful districts of the West Riding 
and has its own farm. A few pupils could be taken shortly. 

Fees will be kept strictly reasonable and children will, 
if desired or it be found necessary, be kept the whole 
year. Will any interested write , & 473, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2. 


ISCELLANEOUS 


"THE Lotus League Sunbathing and Physical Culture 
centre at North Finchley. Exercises by trained 
Spacious refreshment !ounge 

Ultra-violet lamp. Luxuriously 

equipped premises. Separate heated dressing-rooms. 

Three bathrooms. Outdoors own attached garden 

summertime. Apply, enclosing stamp. Box 452, N.S. 

& N., 10 Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2. 


HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 

. CING, 90 Regent Street ng ae Circus). 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
ballroom dances. uaranteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS, £1 1:5. od. 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m., 3s. 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


OOKPLATES. Heraldic and Pictorial, designed 
from £2 2s. Particulars from OsBorne, 27 East- 
castle St., London, W.1. 


IGESTIVE TROUBLES. Substitute ordinary food 
for a while by “ Allenburys” Diet. Send 3d 
stamps for } lb. trial sample. ALLEN AND HANBURYS, 
Ltp. (Dept. N.S.2), 37 Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
* “BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed, from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: MHowarths, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, Tins 15. 6d., 25. 6d., 45. 6d. 
post free. 
UNITARIAN Publications Free.—‘‘ A Common-sens¢ 
View of the Bible.” Miss BarmBy, Mount Pleasant 
Sidmouth. 








instructress. Games. 
also sports rooms. 




















LITERARY 
HE REGENT LITERARY SERVICE. Can- 
- bridge Graduate (B.A. Hons, English Literature 
will correct MSS. and prepare for publication. Literary 
revision of all kinds expertly dealt with and typing 


accurately done at moderate charges, 12 Regent St. 
S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 2265. 


RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet 
REGENT INSTITUTE (191a) Palace Gate, W.8 











BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. Any quantity, Mod- 


ern Fiction, Technical Books, Review Copies, ¢'¢. 


ANNEXE BooksHop, 51 Essex Road, N.1., CLE 1807, 





Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, 
London, 8.E. 
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